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THE ART AMATEDR. 








Wp Date Book. 


: « : 
Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

—Much Ado About Nothing. 


CLUSIVE of the books, which 

brought over $85,000, the sum of 

$21,507 was realized at the sale 
. of the effects of Mr. S. L. M. Bar- 

low. That is not a large amount; 

but, on the whole, it was as much 

as the pictures and bric-a-brac 

were worth. The array of mis- 
cellaneous objects disposed of could hardly be dignified 
by the term “collection.” Their owner had taste, and 
bought such things as pleased him and suited his purse. 
Those which brought the most money had either been 
given to him or had cost him little money. The “ Van- 
dyck,” I must say frankly, was probably not even touched 
by the master’s brush, On even the recognized replicas he 
probably worked but little. It would have been impos- 
sible for him personally to have made as many copies of 
any picture. On what authority the catalogue makes 
the assertion that “there are five replicas of this famous 
painting ” (‘‘ The Children of Charles I.”) it would be in- 
teresting to know. The original (dated 1638) is at 
Windsor Castle, and three replicas are to be seen re- 
spectively at Dresden, Turin and in the Earl of Pembroke’s 
collection. The Barlow picture is a beautiful can- 
vas, but there can be little doubt that it is one of several 
copies made from the original by pupils of Vandyck ; 
for “ The Children of Charles I.” was a very popular 
picture, and many persons must have been anxious to have 
a copy of it. The $8500 which it brought was a high 
price under the circumstances, as Mr. C. P. Huntington 
would find out if he evertried to dispose of it in Europe. 
But he certainly got a better picture for his money than 
when he astonished the art world in New York by giving 
$10,000 for the remarkable “Corot” at the Robert 
Graves sale. He got a good picture in Flinck’s “ Head 
of a Nobleman” for $1000, and a poor one in the 


“Cuyp ” for $600. 
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THE greatest bargain in European ceramics was the 
pair of Buen-Retiro plaques, very fine specimens of this 
rare Spanish porcelain, from the collection of Joseph 
Bonaparte at Bordentown, which were sold for $600 to 
J. F. Doyle. Mr. Hewitt’s family—than whom no bet- 
ter informed buyers attend the auctions and haunt the 
shops of the dealers—bid on nearly all the really good 
furniture and the few pieces of tapestry offered. But in 
most cases they were stubbornly opposed by the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Duveen, notably when the square of 
Beauvais tapestry (No. 857*) was put up—said to have 
been “presented” to President Monroe while he was in 
Paris, and since purchased from his family.” Mr. 
Sypher tells me he bought it for $125 nearly twenty 
years ago and sold it to Mr. Barlow for $150. They 
confidently bid up to $2000 for it; but it fell to Duveen 
for $2100. 


* 
*. 


IT is not easy to understand why this contest should 
have been renewed over No. 879, described as: “ Arm- 
chair; mahogany, with tapestry back and seat,” be- 
cause although both amateur and dealer had discovered 
that the discolored and dilapidated covering of this 
hideous old chair was the finest Beauvais tapestry, it 
was in such a deplorable condition that no one but a 
dealer, one would think, would have recognized the 
possibility of restoring it to anything like its original 
appearance. The seat covering probably isa fragment 
of a larger piece of tapestry; but the back evidently was 
complete in itself. Now it is a terrible wreck, which 
will cost at least $100—even in France, where labor is 
cheap—to restore it. Restoration in this case means 
to put in new figures and background almost entirely and 
without any guide for the drawing but the invention of 
the restorer. This is done by means of hundreds of 
thousands of silken stitches of many colors, each of which 
has to be tied separately and secured at the back of the 
fabric. One of these days this interesting old No. 879 
may come back to New York, but no one will recognize 
it, set perhaps, as it will be, into a genuine Louis Quinze 
chair frame all carved and gilded and offered for sale at 
a thousand dollars or more. It will be hard to believe 
that it has any kinship with that hideous modern mahog- 


any chair that was knocked down for $195 to Duveen at 
the Barlow sale. But a metamorphosis of this kind is 
by no means uncommon to those who watch furniture 
auctions in New York. 75 

* 

MR. LANTHIER was probably the largest buyer, and 
on the principle, I suppose, that “a nimble sixpence is 
better than a slow shilling,” he turned over his money 
at a moderate profit on his purchases at each day's sale 
so quickly that he had few things left when belated 
visitors dropped in. A few things he bought on specu- 
lation, and he will probably do well with them. He 
took off the hands of some one who repented of his 
bargain a Spanish triptych (sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury)—with forty-six beautifully carved figures represent- 
ing “ Scenes in the Life of the.Virgin Mary and Jesus 
Christ,” which was knocked down at $900. It has been 
rumored that it is not genuine ; but it would be difficult 
to point out in what respect it is false. It is certainly a 
remarkable work of art, no matter when it was made. 
Mr. Lanthier is not a man to be easily deceived on such 
a purchase. If it is all he believes it to be, he will, 
doubtless, sell it for several thousand dollars. 

* * * 

HE is negotiating, I hear, for the sang-de-boeuf vase, 
described in My Note Book last month, which, it seems, 
was knocked down to J., F. Doyle of San Francisco 
for $750. Ifthe piece were perfect it would easily be 
worth two or three thousand dollars, but unfortunately 
it has been rather badly broken, although it is so well 
repaired that the fracture is not easy to find. A decided 
bargain was the pair of large Chinese vases (catalogued 
under “European Ceramics”), decorated with the 
American arms, and made for presentation to General 
Lafayette. Mr. Lanthier was ready to buy them at $250 
a piece; but the two fell to him for $50. I am told that 
they have since been bought by Mr. Luther Kountze. 


* * 
a 


But if really valuable objects were thus sacrificed, on 
the other hand there were not a few spurious things that 
were exploited as treasures. It was announced in a 
prefatory “ note” to the catalogue that “ much valuable 
assistance from Mr. William C. Prime” had been received 
“in the division of European ceramics ;” yet the most 
flagrantly spurious “ Etruscan vases” were offered— 
innocently, I dare say—as genuine. This virtual guaran- 
tee by the vice-president of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, happily, did no harm. Each vase fell for $52.50. 
If genuine, $2000 would have been cheap for them. 


* * 
* 


ALTHOUGH not nearly so complete as its past exhibi- 
tions illustrating the arts of China and Japan, the Union 
League Club’s collection of objects of Persian and Indian 
art, shown in connection with its extremely good exhi- 
bition of the work of American figure painters, was very 
interesting. Of wall tiles, textile fabrics, needlework, 
paintings and manuscripts there was nothing ; but there 
were some wonderful examples of ceramic art, notably 
of lustrous glazes lent by Mr. Charles A. Dana and 
Mr, Louis C. Tiffany. A very curious piece owned by 
Mr. Dana was a “ grains of rice” bowl, apparently made 
from memory by some Persian ceramic artist after a 
Chinese piece he had seen. The attempt at rendering 
the Chinese characters at the bottom of the inside of the 
bowl is most naive. The splendid porcelain hanging ball 
with “ Rhodian” decoration, a rare and beautiful object, 
was “taken”—-so the catalogue says—from the mosque 
of Solomon II., in Constantinople. It must have been 
“ taken,” for such an object is no more to be had for 
money than the famous large Persian tile with Kufic in- 
scription of hieratic significance, shown at the South 
Kensington Museum. hag 

oa 

THE American pictures by American figure painters 
at the Union League Club were comprehensive, and, at 
least so far as names go, representative. Mr. Sargent 
sent two impressionistic out-of-door paintings in the 
style of Monet, the more interesting of which, ‘‘ Summer 
Morning,” I noticed last summer, when it was shown in 
Piccadilly at the exhibition of the New English Art Club. 
Mr. Dewing was well represented by “ A Note,” a pro- 
file view of a young woman in pink against a gray back- 
ground, beautifully drawn and painted with great refine- 
ment. Theodore Robinson's “ L’arrosage” showed a 
young woman in strong sunlight, seated at a well, charm- 
ing in color, but, for some incomprehensible reason, exe- 
cuted to look as if done in pastels rather than oils. 


“The Diamond Broker,” by Mr. Beckwith, is a strong- 
ly painted head, full of character. The few nude sub- 
jects shown comprised a somewhat heavy-limbed but 
splendidly painted Venus Callipyge of a brunette type ; 
“ Rufina,” by Walter Shirlaw, such an excellent exam- 
ple of warm, palpitating flesh as seldom comes from the 
studio of an American painter, and a “ Study,” by John 
La Farge, admirable in color. A. P. Ryder’s mystic 
“Temple of the Mind” and Elihu Vedder’s “ The Lost 
Mind” reappeared to remind us that we have figure 
painters who are not wholly devoid of imagination. 
Winslow Homer was splendidly represented by “ Hark, 
the Lark,” three English peasant women in a listening 
attitude, similar to his group in “ The Voice of the Cliffs,” 
and “ The Guides,” an old man halting at the top of a 
mountain to point out some object of interest toa young- 
er companion, a sturdy, heroic type of American man- 
hood. At the extreme point of realistic painting of the 
genre order may be mentioned Henry Mosler’s Breton 
interior, “The New Arrival,” showing a numerous 
family of youngsters surrounding an infant's cradle, while 
papa, a sturdy peasant with pipe in mouth and legs apart, 
stands complacently—not to say boastfully—looking on ; 
Edgar M. Ward’s “In the Sail Loft,” an excellent piece 
of character painting, and J. G. Brown’s * When we 
Were Girls,” acouple of old crones seated by the fireside 
in confidential confabulation, one smoking and the other 
knitting. Eastman Johnson’s “ Cranberry Harvest” re- 
appeared, with its well painted but most unlovely figures, 
including the old fellow with the “ stove-pipe” hat and 

his all too American associates in the harvest field, of — 
both sexes, whom one can but compare with the figures 
similarly grouped in Breton’s poetic “ Colza Gatherers.” 


* * 
* 


IT was odd that the cable “interview” with Mr. 
Benjamin Constant sent to The Herald should make 
him mention Mrs. Jordan L. Mott among the persons 
whose portraits he has painted in America during his 
recent stay here; for he did not paint her at all. At 
least, so says Mr. Glaenzer, the representative of Messrs. 
Boussod, Valadon & Co., in this country, and the artist’s 
“entrepreneur.” Mr. Benjamin Constant painted fifteen 
portraits in all, including those of Mrs. F. L. Ames and 
Miss Francis L. Bartlett, of Boston; Mr. William Slater, 
of Norwich, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Ballantyne, of 
Newark, N. J., and of New York; Colonel McGhee, a 
railroad potentate ; Mr. R. G, Dun, Mrs. Jay Gould, and 
Miss Aldrich, the beautiful sister-in-law of Mr. John G. 


Moore. 
* * 
* 


THE reappearance in the New York auction room of 
some of the drawings by ‘old masters” which were 
sold here from the Durcal collection leads The Trib- 
une to moralize on the descent of the Duke's collec- 
tion “from an estimated value of $1,000,000 in round 
numbers [when the pictures were offered at the Ameri- 
can Art Galleries] to the $33,796 realized at the New 
York sale and the sale held at the Hétel Drouot ” recently. 
I certainly hope, with The Tribune critic, that this result 
may “increase the tendency to distrust the assertions 
reiterated in art sales, and to distrust the value of 
special pleading ;” but, judging from the past, I must 
say there is little reason for hope in this direction. 

** 

CONCERNING the purchase by Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt of Turner’s famous *‘Grand-Canal, Venice,” Le 
Guide de L’Amateur says: 

Turner painted this picture in 1860 for M. Gambart, who paid 
the artist 63,000 francs for it and resold it immediately afterward to 
M. Mendel. At the sale of the Mendel Collection the Earl of Dud- 
ley bought the picture for 200,000 frs. It will be seen that, in re- 
selling it to Mr. Vanderbilt for 500,000 frs., the Earl of Dudley 
has not done a bad stroke of business. Mr. Vanderbilt, stimulated 
by his acquisition, has just offered Queen Victoria the fabulous 
sum of 2,500,000 frs. for ‘‘ La Rixe,” by Meissonier. It is said 
that the American millionaire was greatly surprised that the Queen 
should have refused his offer. 


Mr. Vanderbilt did not pay half the price stated so 
positively in Mr. Henri Garnier’s paper. The state- 
ment about “La Rixe” is too foulish_even to contradict. 

* * 

Mr. WHISTLER, who is nothing if not original in 
whatever he may undertake, has again surprised his 
friends and discomfited his enemies ; this time it is by 
the publication, in a characteristic brown paper wrapper, 
of six “ Notes,” which are among the most charming 
things ever attempted on stone. One of the set puzzles 
alike artists and experts in lithography. Mr. Whistler 
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has produced on the stone—apparently without the aid of 
any technical trick to imitate the “ wash” effect—a 
“nocturne” as delicate and beautiful as any original 
water-color “ note” of his that I have seen. Onlya very 
small edition of the set has been issued, and the price, 
it may be added, is strictly in accordance with the high 
Whistlerian tariff. ° 

** 

THE views of a majority of artists and connoisseurs 
in regard to the “ Angelus” would probably be found to 
be identical with those of Benjamin Constant, expressed 
as follows in Le Soir, a Paris journal : 

** Millet put all his artist’s soul into the ‘ Angelus,’ but he forgot 
to be the painter that he had so often been, with the large brush, the 
warm, blond color and splendid manner that we find triumphant 
in his ‘Parc aux Moutons,’ in the ‘ Glaneuses,’ or in the ‘ Bara- 
teuse.’ In the ‘Angelus’ the tone is too reddish and the hand- 
work heavy and tired. We feel that Millet often returned with 
anxiety. to this canvas, and that in its execution he was unable, in 
spite of his desire, to discreetly sustain the calm sensation through- 
out the picture. What Millet shows us in this canvas is certainly 
below what he dreamed. He felt, Iam sure, that the artists would 
one day prefer his ‘Glaneuses’ and many other of his works 
which form the beautiful series of poems that has made his glory. 
Still, the ‘ Angelus’ is a splendid work, but it cannot be considered 
as Millet’s masterpiece ; this, at least, is the opinion of a large 
number of painters and connoisseurs. Half of its success comes 
from the astonishing bids, which excited public curiosity. Certain 
visitors here, as well as in Paris, make superhuman efforts to ad- 
mire, as it ought to be admired, a painting that cost over one hun- 
dred thousand“dollars.” 


And a correspondent reminds me that the late Thomas 
G. Appleton, of Boston, thought the “ Angelus” was too 
dear at six hundred dollars! “ To be sure, at that mo- 
ment it was on Millet’s easel at Barbizon,” he adds. 

* * 

THERE was recently a flutter or excitement over the 
rumor that a new Water-Color Society was to be formed 
in New York. A meeting actually did take place ina 
studio building near the Park, with this idea in view, 
but it came to nothing. The artists and the public, I 
think, are to be congratulated on the upshot of this 
movement. While the management of the American 
Society of Water-Color Painters, perhaps, is not all that 
could be wished, it is as good as can reasonably be ex- 
pected. Certainly it is liberal to a degree. The fewer 
divisions that there be among our artists the better. 
All should pull together, with the common aim of ad- 
vancing the art of the country, resolutely ignoring 


personal grievances so far as may be. MONTEZUMA, 





WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


THE 


THE twenty-third annual exhibition of the American 
Water Color Society was heralded by the usual variety 
of statements from those of the members who had been 
permitted to visit it before it was opened to the public 
—that it was one of the best displays the society had 
yet made, and that it was one of the very cheapest, times 
in the studios having been bad and everybody having 
painted to sell. On careful inspection, however, neither 
of these descriptions appears to be quite exact, and the ex- 
hibition is rather apt, on the contrary, to strike the visitor 
as being much like some of its recent predecessors, even 
to the repetition of the same subjects and the same motifs 
by the same men. The water-colorists, having gotten rid 
of the painters in black-and-white two or three years ago, 
have now dismissed in their turn the etchers’ club, and 
have thus their exhibition all to themselves. It is evi- 
dent that, in point of numbers at least, they are not in 
any need of re-enforcements, the number of pictures hung 
being six hundred and forty-five, and of those rejected 
the total is variously given at from one thousand to 
sixteen hundred. No works are hung in the corridor, 
which is devoted to general furnishing and to some 
very useful seats. All the galleries are unobtrusively 
decorated with neat hangings and an occasional Japan- 
ese bronze, and the experiment of the “‘ white room” has 
been again tried in the East Room of the Academy. 

The general average of merit is much higher among 
the landscapes than it is among the figure-p:ctures—as 
is always observed of American exhibitions, but this year 
the figure-painters do not appear to have very seriously 
tried to keep up their end of the balance. Mr. Abbey 


has a charming picture, and Mr. Smedley a very clever 
one, Mr. Alden Weir, a good example, Mr. Blum, a very 
rough sketch, Mr. Albert E. Sterner, a dainty presenta- 
tion of a young lady and Mr. Irving R. Wiles, three or 
four pictures which do not show him at his best as a 
painter—and all the others have been more or less unin- 
spired. But among the landscapes, as usual, the num- 


ber of good paintings is surprising, even outside of the 
“ Dutch school.”’ 

Mr. Abbey calls his picture “ Visitors,” and his cos- 
tumes and mise en scéne are the old-fashioned English 
ones of which he is so fond. Two of his pretty, placid, 
high-eyebrowed young women seat themselves beside a 
tea-table on the outside of a brick country house and 
loosen their bonnet-strings while the grave servant paces 
off to announce them. There are some straggling vines 
and rose-bushes on the wall behind them, and the long, 
simple composition is pervaded by a very pleasant feel- 
ing of diffused light and atmosphere and of temperate 
color. Mr. Smedley’s “Thanksgiving Dinner’ was a 
more difficult subject—a modern dinner-table set against 
a lighted window, the happy father at one end and the 
thankful young mother at the other holding baby’s hands 
together for prayers, while the beaming nurse stands by. 
Luckily, the painter’s skill in drawing came to hand to 
help him through this very unpromising situation, the 
various characters are quite neatly defined and their ac- 
tions equally spirited and unexaggerated. The artist's 
second important work, “A Late Arrival,” might be 
considered a still less inspiring theme—an embarrassed 
young man walking down the long piazza of a country 
hotel, past a row of very ill-bred, giggling misses and a 
supercilious old lady who puts up her eye-glasses. The 
story is very well told, but it may be doubted if it were 
worth telling. 

Mr. Weir's best work is probably his “ Patient Suf- 
ferer,” a sick horse, “‘ slung” in his stall, so true is it that 
art is no respecter of subjects. But this study is quite 
admirable in tone and color. He has also a_ good 
“ Sheepfold ” and a young wife, in a very well-rendered 
pink gown, posing her elbow on her writing-table while 
she meditates an appropriate phrase for the end of her 
letter to her “ Absent One.” A little girl in a white 
dress and black stockings, spinning a big metal top, sits 
on the floor at her feet. Mr. Blum’s sketch for a study 
of a Venetian bead-stringer has a ludicrous effect of ex- 
asperation upon the average citizen who stops in front of 
it, and who is quite unable to see any semblance of a 
picture in this inchoate blot ; Mr. Sterner’s “ Sweetheart ” 
is quite justly named, which is the highest praise that 
could be bestowed upon her. She sits studying the 
sheets of her music with her chin down in her sealskin 
cape; she has pretty, soft feminine hair, and a very pretty 
dress of some palish green fabric, and a general air of 
urban distinction and grace about her, in which she is not 
equalled by any other pictured young lady in the whole 
show, not even by Mr. Abbey’s English damsels. For 
it can be justly said that the “ water-color young woman” 
—-to quote a visitor in the galleries—generally has an 
excessively commonplace and uninviting air about her. 
Whatever she is about, and she does a good many 
things, she is usually dull to a depressing degree. 

Mr. Sterner’s “Ophelia” is evidently out of his line, be- 
ing unsympathetic and not very well drawn. The best of 
Mr. Wile’s pictures is his largest one, “ The Convales- 
cent,” sitting in her pillows in a big chair, while the 
stylish visitor who has been playing for her turns around 
on her piano stool a moment to show us her neat profile. 
The partially averted head of the invalid girl is very 
cunningly done—her preity languor, her femininity and 
her awakened interest are all revealed in a bit of nose 
and mouth and eye. 

The “ Mermaids ” of Mr. Maynard is a repetition of a 
theme in which he found a considerable degree of suc- 
cess last year. Here the mariner’s boat plunges through 
a smother of foam, in the midst of which are seen the 
white forms of the sea-nymphs. The composition is 
spirited and graceful, and the blue-green sea water is 
well rendered. Mr. de Thulstrup reminds us of his re- 
cent tour in Russia by a large study of a “ Moujik” 
sower, in a twilight field, and by another of a Russian 
sleigh, drawn at the usual frantic pace by three uncom- 
monly black horses. Howard Helmick, of Washington, 
D. C., sends three scenes of Irish cabin life, full of a 
familiar, old-fashioned kind of humor, and Mr. George 
Wharton Edwards,some studies of Dutch peasant life that 
look rather crude beside the works of the real Hollanders. 

The latter and their American allies are the true 
heroes of the exhibition, though it is difficult to say why 
the “cheerful” and decorative art of water-color paint- 
ing should be best represented by sympathetic render- 
ings of pigs, peasants and gloom. But for real painter- 
like qualities, both in the figure pieces and the land- 
scapes, this group of artists still holds the lead. In 
the Paris Exposition of last summer the display of oil 
paintings in the Holland exhibit was considered so un- 





worthy the national renown that a small collection of 
water-colors by Bosboom, Poggenbeek, Mesdag, Mauve 
and one or two others was afterward hung cn a low 
screen set up in the middle of the gallery. All of these 
were excellent examples, and most of them were promptly 
sold. In the Academy exhibition there are specimens 
by Wissenbroch, Poggenbeek, Valkenberg, Bastert, 
Kever and Anne Hugenholtz. Of the American dis- 
ciples, foremost still is Horatio Walker, one of the truest 
artists in the best sense of the word of whom this country 
can boast. H. W. Ranger is but little behind him; 
he returns from his European sojourn stronger than 
ever in technic. Among some new-comers of the same 
school is Mr. Clark Crum, who, with his peasant boy 
feeding two little lambs with a bottle, shows fine feeling 
for quality of tone and mysteriously low color. Mr. Mente 
is another, as also Mr. Bartlett, with a very little scrap 
of gloomy woodland. C. Morgan Mclihenney’s “ Close 
of a November Day,” too, with its herd of cattle advanc- 
ing through the thick twilight, is well worth noting. 
The franker and simpler-minded landscape painters, of 
whom Bolton Jones, W.S. Macy and Bruce Crane may 
be taken as examples, are also well represented, and 
likewise those others, who, like Messrs. Dewey, Murphy 
and, occasionally, the two Messrs. Eaton, believe in a lit- 
tle melancholy sentiment and have a fondness for yellows. 
Walter Palmer still paints snowy winter scenes with an 
elaboration of icy twig work that defeats itself by re- 
vealing the studio work; Arthur Parton has a good 
study of a very wet roadway; Edward Moran, a very 
spirited study of a dashing wave against a rocky coast, 
half veiled in a mist. There is a Turneresque Venetian 
view by Thomas Moran, characteristically pretty girls by 
Leon and Percy Moran, a large, rocky coast scene by 
William T. Richards, two or three very domestic genres 
by T. W. Wood, two or three allegories by Mr. Church 
anda bootblack by J. G. Brown. The flower pieces are 
many, and include some work of uncommon merit. 





THE long struggle among the French artists for pre- 
dominance in the management of the Salon, during 
which the two camps, the one under the leadership of 
Bouguereau, the other under that of Meissonier, have been 
lately arrayed in open hostility, has ended in the forma- 
tion by the latter of the Society of the National Salon, 
with Meissonier for its president. The list of members 
is headed by Roll, Gervex, Besnard, Dagnan-Bouveret, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Cazin and Dalou. 
of recompenses granted to foreign artists at the Universal 
Exhibition, alleged as the cause of the quarrel, was merely 
The real reason is to be found in the jealousy 
and vanity of cliques. Undoubtedly, the present jury 
system of the Salon is very defective and very unjust, 
The artists vote for their professors as members of the 


The question 


a pretext. 


jury, and the professors, in return, accept the “ crofites ”’ 
Then, the system of exemptions has 
year an 
Because an 
artist has once in his life painted a picture sufficiently 
good to obtain a third-class medal, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that he will always thereafter paint equally 
well; and there is no good reason why he should not be 
obliged to submit his pictures to the jury each year. 
Meissonier, who had been banished from the councils of 
the Artists’ Society since the painters had control of the 
Salon, is no doubt highly delighted at the opportunity 
afforded him of soothing his wounded vanity. He has 
had no difficulty in carrying with him a number of men 
of talent who were dissatisfied with the existing order of 
things. All these dissenting members, as we have said, 
have now formed themselves into an independent society, 
where there wili be no medals awarded and no exemp- 
tions made. Foreigners are to be admitted only by 
special invitation ; if found worthy of the honor they may 
become associate members, and in time full members. 
So, it will beseen that there will be two Salons this year, 
one at the Palais de l’Industrie, as heretofore, and the 
other at the Palace on the Champ de Mars, which is to 
opened May 15th. 


of their pupils. 


brought to the Palais de I’Industrie each 


ever-increasing number of bad paintings. 





THE BARYE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION, 





FOURTH AND CONCLUDING NOTICE. 

THE principle that scenes of repose admit of greater 
finish than scenes of excitement is well illustrated in 
the landscapes of Rousseau, though, of course, less 
obviously than in Delacroix’s figure subjects. How 
different the handling of his quiet evening scenes, in 
which every bough and cloud and tuft of herbage is 
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reflected as in a gilded mirror, from that of the wild 
Hoarfrost.” The “ Midsummer on the Oise,” of Mr. F. L. 
Ames, is a good type of the scene which Lamb would 
allow to be painted with full luxury of detail. All is 
soft, tranquil and golden. The brimming river flows 
aihwart the picture and back again, doubling on itself 
about a narrow point of meadow, on which is a tree 
with clean shaft and rounded head not interfering with 
the distant view, and a cottage. Tree and cottage are 
reflected in the near reach of the river, and there is 
that narrow strip of dark foreground which Rousseau 
places so often as a sort of threshold to the sunniness 
beyond. This is as calmly and beautifully finished as if 
the painter had been a Dutchman. 


“* La, tout n’est qu’ordre et beauté.”’ 


But in Mr. Walters’s “ Le Givre,” on thecontrary, the 
execution is rapid, seemingly careless ; it will never inter- 
est any one but an artist who knows how rare is painting 
so free and so entirely successful. In fact, to the average 
spectator, the artist has completely effaced himself, but 
that barren landscape, and that dark, frosty morning 
he has fixed while the paint holds to his canvas. It is 
the edge of a rough little plateau, with broken ground at 
either hand, from which the middle distance sinks out 
of sight, the tops of some firs showing only in the cen- 
tre, where the foreground is lowest. Beyond are vaguely 
seen some higher -rocky hills, sparsely wooded, and, 
above them, a dark cloudy sky, through which the morn- 
ing red is breaking. Probably, few pictures give so 
decided an impression of reality; yet when examined 
closely, even Corot’s touch is far more definite. There 
are here only spots and scumblings of paint. The pow- 
dering of gray frost is put on so simply with the end of 
the brush that it provokes a smile; but at a little dis- 
tance it as inevitably makes one shiver. The receipt 
may seem easy, even obvious; but its success is in the 
hand of the practitioner. Other interesting Rousseaus 
are a small, early study of rocks and trees, painstaking 
as to form, rather dull ‘and conventional in color; 
“ October,” Mr. John G. Johnson’s; an “ Early Summer 
Afternoon,” as careful, much better in color, but true 
only in a general way, Mr. Walters’s ; ‘‘ Dogs and Hare,” 
a sketchy sunset landscape with animals painted in ap- 
parently by another hand, lent by Mr. Henry Graves, 
and a “ Sunset in the Woods,” with red light gleaming 
through dark trees, belonging to Mr. Alfred Corning 
Clark. The “Valley of Tiffange,” lent by Mr. F. L. 
Ames, is an example of extreme elaboration, the species 
of every tree in the rough-and-tumble little valley, all 
littered with rocks and bushes and pools of water, being 
distinctly made out, and the multitudinousness of the 
foliage, as in pre-Raphaelite pictures, being shown 
by an apparent attempt at drawing every leaf on every 
branch.. Yet the general effect is good, and it is only 
the detail that is disappointing. Much better, and ap- 
proaching the free treatment of the “ Hoarfrost,” is Mr. 
Henry Graves’s “ Morning on the Oise.” The river 
winds through the centre of arough, pastoral landscape, 
dotted with bushes and trees. Clouds of various pur- 
plish and silvery grays only half obscure a charming blue 
sky. The landscape is full of incident and suggestion of 
detail, though there is no positive drawing, leaf by leaf. 
Firmer, but, at the same time, more broadly painted, is the 
“Forest of Fontainebleau,” belonging to the American 
Art Association. In the distance, about a mile away, is 
a rounded hill crested with the first trees of the forest. 
Nearer are gentler slopes of tilled ground and meadow. 
A bridle-path leads by the right toward a few cottages, 
just seen between trees in the hollow between the two 
hills. 

Of the other artists represented, Dupré, who died just 
before the exhibition opened, showed to best advantage 
in such company as that of Delacroix, Millet, and 
Rousseau. His big picture “ The Great Oak,” owned 
by Mr. John G. Johnson, and the splendid composition 
“ At Sea,"’ lent by Mr. Walters, stood their size and 
their surroundings very well. The latter. shows a 
waste of gray-green water and a sky piled with tower- 
ing cumulus clouds, between which some fishing vessels 
with dark hulis and sails are scudding before the wind. 
But we admire even more the “Oak by the River,” 
Mr. Henry M. Johnson’s, This is painted with the full 


range of Dupré's rich palette, reddish browns, greens 
and greenish blues everywhere blending and contrast- 
ing, in the foliage and dark twisted branches of the oak 
tree, in the gray clouds and their watery reflections. 
Most of all, we like “ L’Etang,” belonging to Mr. E. B. 
Warren, with its lush meadow, its glittering pool, its 





branches tossing and clouds flying in the breeze. Dr. 
H.C. Angel’s “Symphony,” a large river and forest 
view, was so hung in the narrow upper gallery that 
there was no seeing it. Dupré’s solid painting, his 
rich, gem-like color, his success in rendering the life of 
a landscape, lift him to a higher plane in that line than 
Diaz, whose landscapes, nevertheless, are his best claim 
to greatness. Certainly, the “Cupid Disarmed,” and 
all the other cigar-box allegories of its painter have not 


‘ atithe of the value of Mr. Walters’s “ Storm,” with its 


rocky foreground and troubled sky, or his “ Autumn in 
the Forest of Fontainebleau,” with its picturesque old 
oak stump and warm coloring. The ‘“ Assumption” 
and the “Cupid Disarmed,” both belonging to Mr. 
Walters, were among the best of the figure-pieces. 
Their greatest, almost their only merit is in the “ sweet- 
ness” of the coloring, which always reminds one of 
Turner’s trick of making mosaics with the sugar-plums 
at dessert. Diaz’s half-dressed ladies in blues and pinks 
and soft whites are charming, even if the flesh is 
rather thinly painted in the shadows. In “ The Flight 
of Cupid,” lent by Mr. Seney, the flying Cupid is alone 
painted solidly. He is quite out of keeping with the 
more ethereal young women in the foreground who are 
mourning his flight. The coloring is rich and decora- 
tive; but how this large and pretentious canvas could 
be regarded, in any sense, as a masterpiece passes our 
comprehension. On the other hand, in “‘ The Descent 
of the Gypsies,” owned by Mr. F. L. Ames, it is not 
difficult to discover how Diaz made his _ reputation. 
This was perhaps his best picture in the exhibition 
—a rich combination of landscape and figure in 
which neither is sacrificed to the other, though har- 
mony is successfully maintained. A crowd of richly- 
costumed, wild-eyed, loosely-framed gypsy people are 
coming down a path between two hills, through varie- 
gated autumn woods. By a pool in the foreground, a 
woman, who has been the first to reach it, is resting. 
She is even more gayly dressed than her companions, in 
blue, white and red. She has a child by her ; and a pair 
of spaniels, one brown and white, the other white and 
black, are tracing up some scent among the grass and 
low bushes. The little figures are knowingly, if rather 
loosely painted ; and there is much masterly palette- 
knife work in rocks and foliage. 

“Un genie!” some one is reported to have said to 
Baudelaire of Diaz. “Oui,” was the answer, “un 
genie d’une tronc d’arbre.” He was, doubtless, at his 
best in his wood interiors. “ The Old Forest, Fontaine- 
bleau,” owned by Mr. Jay Gould, is an excellent spec- 
imen of these little worlds of confined light which he 
has created, in which the sun comes through the trans- 
parent leaves and falls in patches upon blue granite 
rocks, red earth of the footpath and lichened branches. 
Diaz seldom attempted a really open view. If not 
hemmed in by trees, it is by rocks and low-flying clouds. 

Troyon was fairly well represented by Mr. Walters’s 
“Cattle Drinking,” and by’ Mr. Seney’s “ Return from 
the Pasture. The former is an effect of sunlight filtered 
through thin clouds and a somewhat hazy atmosphere. 
It has yellowed a little, owing to the oxidation of the oil 
on the surface; and since the open-air painters have 
taught us to “see blue,” such a change can no longer 
be received with equanimity. But this unduly warm 
tone apart,it is a beautiful picture. The cattle are 
standing in the shallow edge of a small river with high 
banks, the farther one lined with tall trees, the light, 
falling almost perpendicularly, makes a horizontal line 
of white along the spine of one of the cows. An im- 
portant composition, credited to Troyon, and owned by 
Mr. John G. Johnson, is called “ Going to the Fair.” 
Its studied groups of sheep and cattle are much in the 
line of the old Dutch animal painters. The execution 
is dry, and hardly beyond the early powers of Van 
Marcke, who may have had a hand in its painting, 
while a pupil in Troyon’s studio. The “Garde Chasse,” 
owned by Mr. Ames. is an upright canvas showing a 
keeper in black felt hat and blue blouse loosening the 
collar of one of a pack of hounds. The “Spencer 
Troyon,” owned by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, a herd of 
cattle and sheep, with the drover brutally striking an 
ox on the head, is a smaller replica of the painting in 
the Patrirte collection, sold in Paris about 1865. The 
“Forest Clearing,” belonging to Mr. John G. Johnson, 
is an excellent study of a felled oak. The “Cows and 
Sheep at Pasture,” lent by Mr. W. Rockefeller, and 
the “ Return from the Pasture” of Mr. Seney, are also 
excellent Troyons. 

Daubigny was in great strength in the exhibition. His 


panoramic “Sunset on the Coast of France” and his 
“Coming Storm,” both owned by Mr. Walters, and his 
“View on the River Oise,” belonging to Mr. Henry 
Graves, are so many frank “impressions” of nature. A 
sketchy “ Twilight,” belonging to Mr. Walters; a “ Land- 
scape,” with a broad river nearly filling the foreground, 
owned by Mr. John G. Johnson; “On the River Oise,’’ 
“Landscape” and “ Landscape after Rain,” the latter 
with an excellent clearing sky, lent by Mr. Henry Graves ; 
another “‘ View on the Oise,” belonging to Mr. Seney, and 
a “ Sunset on the Oise,”’ to Mr. George F. Baker, are all 
strong, sincere and effective works. Mr. C. A. Dana’s 
“Sunset,” Mr. Alfred Corning Clark’s “Coast near 
Dieppe,” and a wild, tumbling grayish marine lent by 
Mr. W. Schaus, deserve much more consideration than 
our space permits us to give them at present. 

But the same must be said of a larger number of more 
important works by Millet. Wecan only mention now such 
canvases as “ Breaking Flax,” a woman in a dark room, 
bending over a scutching machine, with her back to the 
spectator, owned by Mr. Walters, and “‘ Sheep Shearing,” 
belonging to Mr. Henry Graves, a large farm-yard sur- 
rounded by high stone buildings, sheep huddled under 
apple-trees in the midst, a farmer in a blue blouse lead- 
ing out one to be shorn, two other figures under a pent- 
house to the right packing wool. By the way, the very 
fine ‘Sheep Shearing” described in The Art Amateur 
as belonging to Mr. Henry Graves should have been 
credited to Mr. Quincy Shaw’s collection. That gentle- 
man is also the owner of “Le Bout du Village de Gre- 
ville,” rough stone houses and sea wall, with a glimpse 
of the sea over it. Other examples of Millet were Mr. 
Graves’s ‘“‘ Woman Making Lye” in a dark interior, filled 
with steam from the hot liquid which the woman is pour- 
ing from one vessel into another ; “ The Gleaners,” owned 
by Mr. Alfred Corning Clark, a small picture, with a 
group of three women in front, stooping to gather the 
scattered ears, behind them a laden wain and two tall 
wheat-stacks, with men stacking the sheaves ; “‘ La Ba- 
ratteuse” and “ The Shepherd,” good single-figure paint- 
ings, owned by Mr. F. L. Ames; “ November,” a large 
study of a freshly-harrowed hill-side, a flight of birds 
overhead and a fowler on the top of the hill under an 
apple-tree, belonging to Boussod, Valadon & Co.; “ The 
Birth of the Calf,” an early sketch or preparation for the 
picture of the same name, belonging to Mr. D. C. Lyall ; 
“ The Sower,” owned by the American Art Association, 
a trial study for the celebrated picture of that name; 
“The Angelus” and “Sheepfold,” crayon studies, and 
“Shepherdess” and “ Sower,” pastels, belonging to Mr. 
Walters. 

The thanks of the art-loving public are due the com- 
mittee of selection, which did its delicate task, on the 
whole, very well. In conclusion, we must repeat, that the 
exhibition was a great success from the artistic point of 
view, and probably the most important in an educational 
way that New York has seen. 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 





AT the galleries of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, in Philadelphia, given up to the sixtieth annual dis- 
play (held from January 30th to March 6th), nearly 
five hundred exhibits are displayed by two hundred and 
eighty-two contributors (of whom one hundred are 
women). Of these exhibitors one hundred and fifty-five 
belong to Philadelphia and a large percentage of the re- 
mainder are from New York and Boston. 

I was anxious in visiting Philadelphia to see the pro- 
ductions of local artists. But they were not, I regret to 
say, very salient. I carefully marked in the catalogue 
all Philadelphia names, and then conscientiously scanned 
the walls for their productions. In most cases, so far 
as the younger generation is concerned, I was rewarded 
by a still life study of carrots, onions or turnips! The 
veterans of the Quaker city art world are represented by 
many strong compositions. William T. Richards signs 
a fine marine coast scene with high rolling waves and a 
stormy sky, in which is a rainbow. Five of Clifford P. 
Grayson’s works are seen. One, a cabinet picture of an 
old French peasant woman in blue watering flowers in 
her garden, entitled “A Labor of Love,” is the most 
agreeable. Stephen Parrish, F. LeB. Kirkpatrick, Bird- 
sall D. Paine and Stephen J. Ferris are other Philadel- 
phians represented. The work of local production which 
pleased me most was a full-length pastel portrait, by 
Miss Cecilia Beaux, of a young lady with well-cut 
features and a finely rounded face; she is dressed in 
white and holds a King Charles spaniel in one hand and 
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a yellow ribbon, one end of which binds its neck, in the 
other. The textures are admirably managed, without any 
of that aggressive realism too often found in pastel work. 
The background, of an olive tint, suggestive of old 
tapestry, is in perfect keeping with the rest of the 
picture. ‘his latter quality is not found in an otherwise 
strong and generally satisfactory “ Portrait” of a little 
boy in a “Lord Fauntleroy” costume, by Miss Alice 
Barber, which is next in importance to Miss Beaux’s 
pastel. 

The place of honor is given to a large canvas by Gari 
Melchers, of Detroit, who has won a reputation in 
Europe as a painter of realistic scenes of Dutch peasant 
life. He is an excellent draughtsman, composes well and 
has sentiment, but his painting is a little heavy. His 
subject is two life-sized figures, Dutch milkmaids com- 
ing down a hill ladened with intensely blue milk pails 
hung from large yokes. It is entitled “In Holland.” 
Were the figures half the size they would certainly be no 
less interesting. Near by hangs John W, Alexander’s 


WALKING LION. BY 


portrait of Walt Whitman. Mr. Alexander cannot 
paint anything but a “ telling” picture; but while this is 
striking, it can hardly be said to be in his best vein—it 
gives one the idea that the painter might have seen his 
model through a Delaware river fog. The Temple gold 
medal has been awarded to William H. Howe for his 
cattle piece, “ Return of the Herd at Evening, Uplands 
of Normandy,” a very large canvas, very correct in draw- 
ing, well composed and very dry in painting. The 
silver medal goes to Edward E, Simmons for his marine 
“St. Ives Bay, Cornwall at Sunset, looking East.” It 
is low in key, harmonious in color and full of at- 
mosphere; it consists mostly of pink sky and waves. 
Mr. Howe is of Ohio; Mr. Simmons of Boston. 

“ Forbidden Fruit,” a boy in a hay-loft reading a book, 
is by a Canadian, George Agnew Reid; it tells its story 
very well; the pose of the youngster shows how deeply 
he is interested. Childe Hassam sends three pictures 
strongly Parisian in character. “L’Automne,” a street 
scene, the sidewalk covered with fallen leaves, the dusk 
of evening enveloping figures and buildings in a pinkish 


mist is one of them, and another is an old harper, bent 
under his heavy instrument, trudging along, with a 
pathetically weary expression in his thin face. This 
latter can easily be named as one of ¢he pictures of the 
exhibition. Another is Charles Sprague Pearce’s “ Le 
Soir,” showing a shepherd standing with his back 
toward the spectator, his dog by his side and his flock 
in front of him; the pale, round moon floats in a misty 
sky. Mention should be made of “ Conflicting Faiths,” 
an Indian subject in the style of George De Forrest 
Brush, by De Cost Smith; Edward G. Bell’s “ Ready 
for Conquest ;” Frank Weston’s ‘ Orpheus,” which re- 
ceived the Halgarten Prize at the National Academy of 
Design, New York, last year; W. Verplanck Birney’s 
“ Dolce far niente ;’ Milne Ramsey’s many still-life con- 
tributions ; Rebekah Evens Roberts’s “ Cassandra ;” F. 
O. Small’s “ Death of the First-born;” Elizabeth F. 
Bonsall’s “ Leopards at the Zoo,” a fine piece of animal 
painting; Carlton T. Chapman’s “Fishing Boats ;” 
Theodore Earl Butler’s “The Widow ;” Kenyon Cox’s 
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PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRA VING. 


X. 

As I have said before, I wish to make these articles 
practical in every sense of the word, not merely 
interesting to those practising pen drawing, because 
of its charm as one of the graphic arts. It is my aim 
especially to make them useful to those who seek em- 
ployment in some of the more humble departments of 
draughting. Itis, perhaps, right to take cognizance of the 
fact that all drawing need not be artistic, so called; there 
is much demand for mere commercial work, where the 
drawings used are little more than maps of objects. 
While it is generally necessary to serve a sort of appren- 
ticeship in an office where this kind of work is done for 
the trade, before one can expect to be really proficient in 
it, yet a good deal of practice may be had at home that 
will fit a student to take it up professionally in a compar- 
atively short time, Catalogues are issued yearly by hun- 





BARYE (WATER COLOR). REPRODUCED FROM THE ETCHING BY LANCON. 


well-known “ Jacob Wrestling with the Angel ;” Eleanor 
Matlack’s pretty bit of color, “ Laurel on the Hill- 
side ;” William S. Horton’s “ Through Sunlit Meadows ;” 
Harry Finney’s “ L’aprés-midi au Bois, Paris ;” Samuel 
Edwin Whiteman’s “Close of a Winter Day” and a 
very decorative and finely treated “ Chrysanthemum” 
study by Helene Zogbaum. 

One room is devoted to water-colors, but for the most 
part they are poor; another room contains an interest- 
ing display of architectural drawings, and there is some 
bad sculpture. Some twenty-nine works by students in 
the Academy’s school are shown, which display much 
ability and fair training ; the brush-work must, however, 
be put down as very weak. William J. Edmundson and 
Hugh H. Breckenridge have painted each other’s stand- 
ing portraits in very natural poses, and both are strong. 
The former has a better background in his picture, but the 
latter has been a little more successful in the modelling 
of the face. Two heads, by S. Lindsay Hunt, are also 
very creditable, as is a portrait by Jennie Derinda 
Wheeler. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


dreds of manufacturing firms, and when art collections 
are to be sold, illustrations are often called for. 
For these photo-engraving is generally used, because 
it is much cheaper than wood-engraving. A fair pen 
draughtsman who can work rapidly from photographs is 
likely to be well remunerated, and such work at least is 
very good “ pot- boiling.” 

Manufacturers of furniture, probably, head the list of 
those who issue these catalogues. Now, every student, 
without going outside of his room, can practice to his 
heart’s content upon this class of objects. The furniture 
about him may only be simple in character; but that does 
not make much difference, the outlines and modelling 
(shading) will be about the same as in others more elab- 
orate. If you cah draw a plain deal table with a few 
effective lines, marking the shadows with some emphasis, 
yet not making them black or heavy, you will not find 
much trouble in copying a photograph of an ornamented 
table, or the table itself. Delicacy is needed in doing 
work of this kind, because color must be taken largely 
into consideration, and you must be able to make a dis- 
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tinction between textures—for instance, between ebony ance of a wholly original free-hand drawing. Ina pho- place in one corner of a picture; a chandelier hide part 
and brass, between walnut and mother-of-pearl inlay. tograph, remember, there is never any “selection,” any of a frieze at another corner; a large painting is cut in 


When practising drawing from objects for this 
kind of work, it is well to put upon a table or 

_ bureau some simple article, as, for example, 
an ink-bottle, a paper-cutter, a sheet of paper, 
a cologne-bottle, a hair-brush, and draw each 
in its proper relation to the table-top, endeav- 
oring to approximate their relative colors. 
Never slur over your outlines in making such 
drawings. 

The “ Rosewood Chiffonniere” (style of Louis 
XV.) and a “ Table from the Trianon Palace,” 
on page 84, are excellent examples of pen 
work, The drawings are modest in hand- 
ling; while they are not too sketchy and mere- 
ly suggestive, they are not labored or me- 
chanical in treatment. A superb specimen of 
furniture and bric-&a-brac drawing appeared in 
my paper in The Art Amateur for August, 
1889. 

Drawings of interiors also are always in 
demand. The landlord of a new hotel may 
want the public to know of the fine architecture 
of its restaurant and corridors; a real estate 





two at the other edge of the plate and it gives 
a heaviness to that side of the picture and over- 
balances it. Much judgment is needed in pre- 
paring such a subject for an illustration ; the 
artist is not at liberty to leave out entirely many 
of the objects, although he often has to omit 
some minor ones; but he must treat them in a 
light way, which will prevent their being salient 
in his pen composition. A careful study of 
Mr. Edwards’s work will reveal to an intelli- 
gent student many places where the artist has 
used his judgment in a most satisfactory way ; 
a table-cover on the top of a table is left quite 
white where one can easily imagine it to have 
been in the photograph full of the detail of the 
pattern ; a brass fender will be drawn for the 
sake of its rich color in light and shade rather 
than for the detail of its knobs, spirals, finials 
and fret-work; drapery, which no doubt was 
multitudinous in folds, will be massed and 
treated merely as a background for some sta- 
tuette, table, or jardinitre. Such drawings 
should always have a centre of interest and 


a balance of color—the solid blacks must be 
put in the right places—the picture must not 
be crowded with objects near the edges. The 


agent wishes to show the cosey interior of some 
cottages he has for sale ; a newspaper requires 
sketches of a library, church, or armory which 
has just been completed ; a guide-book needs 
the interiors of public buildings, art galleries 
and museums. The drawings by Mr. H. C. Ed- 


wards, which appear from time to time in The 
Art Amateur, are as good examples of drawings of inte- “composition ;” a table at the extreme corner of the clever draughtsman like Mr. Edwards, for instance. 


riors as could be selected. This artist often works from room if it happens to be near the camera, will be just Two specimens of drawings of interiors by Mr. Ca- 


light coming from various windows in a pho- 
tograph may break up the picture into two, 
three, or four separate parts, but we look always 
for a good ensemble in the composition of a 


EGG PLANT AND CUCUMBER. BY CAMILLE PITON. 
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PEN DRAWING, SHADED WITH CRAYON, ON PREPARED LINED AND ENAMELLED PAPER. BY CAMILLE PITON, 


(szz “‘ PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING,” PAGE 77.) 


a photograph, but he has the ability to rearrange his as important as a centre-table in the middle of the room; mille Piton are introduced herewith, in order to show how 
materials in such a way as to give his work the appear- a chair-hack will awkwardly cut off a view of the fire- an agreeable effect of simplicity of treatment may be 
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got by the use of lined “ process” paper. These are 
drawn on cardboard -prepared with a series of printed 
parallel lines, which, reproduced by the photo-engraving 
process, print as a plain tint. These lines run perpen- 
dicularly in Mr. Piton’s drawings ; they might be al- 
lowed to run horizontally, and generally look better so 
in landscape drawings. The outlines of the objects are 
usually drawn with the pen, and so also may be some 
of the shadows; but the shadows may be made with 
a lithographic crayon, which intensifies the dark parallel 
lines already on the paper. There is a white interstice 
left between each line, because the cardboard is ribbed, 
each white line being an indentation. When high lights 
or whites are needed they are produced by scratching 
away with a sharp penknife the dark lines of the orig- 
inal ground. This is the way the light on the hali-steps, 
and that coming through the windows is got in Mr. Pi- 
ton’s larger drawing. The scratching away of part of 
the lines leaves a stipple tint—i.e., a tint made of dots 
instead of the parallel lines. 

The invention of this paper was really very ingenious, 
and it would probably be used to a very great extent at 
the present day, had not engraving by a process direct 
from wash drawings (such as the “ Kurtz” process, by 
which Mr. Hitchcock’s work was reproduced in The 
Art Amateur last month) come into vogue. The chief 
difficulty in the way of a spirited drawing made upon 
this lined cardboard is that the pen lines are apt to be 
stiff and coarse ; the surface being ribbed, the pen does 
not run freely over it, as it does on bristol-board. Then, 
in order to permit the scratching of the paper, it has an 
enamelled surface; the chalky substance used to pro- 
duce this sometimes causes the pen line to blot or 
spread, which renders the making of very fine lines im- 
possible. A final objection is on the score of monotony 
ofcolor effect. At first the relief from pure black and 
white is agreeable; but, after a while, you tire of the 
uniform grayness, which becomes more monotonous than 
the pure black and white, and there is always a mechan- 
ical look about drawings on this lined cardboard. The 
high lights obtained by scratching with the penknife 
are always more or less forced ; for there is not enough 
gradation to be got from the gray of the paper to the 
pure white of the high lights. One who has used this 
paper successfully is the French artist, Adrien Marie, 
When drawing for some English publications a few years 
ago he employed it freely; but to me the drawings 
thus made were rather unsatisfactory. A comparison of 
a face drawn by him in ink on white board with one on 
this tinted board will always be in favor of the former, 
which will contain twice as much character. 

From what I have said on this point, the reader will 
see that my advice is against undertaking this sort of 
work, Let him confine himself entirely to pure pen draw- 
ing on a smooth white sur- 
face. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


ILLUMINATORS and _ all 
who use the various gold and 
silver preparations in draw- 
ings of any delicacy are much 
troubled by the difficulty of 
making a fine line with the 
thick and greasy media fur- 
ished them, rendered still less 
easy of flow by the powder 
mixed with them. They will 
generally find it better to draw 
with vermilion, as thick as it 
will flow, and before the draw- 
ing is dry, dab on the gold 
‘ powder with a little cotton. 
The result is a clean draw- 
ing, and the gold, backed up 
by vermilion, is very brilliant. 


THE best way of studying 
fruits in water-color is by the 
process of modelling in the 
wet tint. Still the paper 
should be rather moist than 
wet, for the forms, if simple 
are definite, and the accidents 
to which very wet colors must 
lead to cannot be otherwise than disastrous. The col- 
ors should then be used pretty thick, not so much as to 
lose their transparency, but so that their full force may 
be applied to the paper at once. 


ZINC may be coated with a fine black surface, on 
which enamel paintings may be executed in the follow- 
ing manner: First, roughen the surface by rubbing with 
fine sand. Prepare a bath of sixty-four parts distilled 





PEN DRAWING ON LINED ENAMELLED PAPER. BY 
CAMILLE PITON. 


(szE “ PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING.”’) 


water, two parts nitrate of copper, three of crystallized 
chloride of copper and eight of chlorhydric acid. Plunge 
the plate of zinc in the bath and let it remain for a few 





SIMPLE ARTISTIC PEN TREATMENT OF OPEN AIR EFFECT. 


seconds, then wash in water and dry rapidly. The 
black surface that forms resists nitric acid, so that if a 
design is made upon zinc with the above liquid, the 
plate can be etched, leaving the design in relief. 


HINTS ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 





THE Open Air school of landscape painting—that 
which teaches that the complete picture should be 
painted in the open and directly from nature, has obvious 
attractions for the amateur. Perhaps the strongest of 
these—though it will not be acknowledged—is the ap- 
parent roughness and facility of the work done by the 
chiefs of the school. The amateur, in looking at a 
picture by Monet or Sisley, is very apt to say to himself, 
“Of course, I will take more pains; and with more 
pains I should do at least as well.” In this he is cer- 
tainly mistaken. To paint harmoniously out-of-doors, 
and so as to secure the effect of ensemble that a picture 
should have, one must paint quickly and roughly ; and 
to do that with any chance of bringing away any but a 
very false impression, much serious preliminary study is 
necessary. The amateur should paint only studies out- 
of-doors. When he attempts a picture he should allow 
himself all the conveniences of the studio; should not 
be hungry or thirsty or fatigued ; should be sheltered 
from dust and wind and rain and heat; should be able 
to command a constant light and to regard his work 
from near and far; to attempt completeness in the open 
is often merely to spoil a good sketch or partial study. 


e. 2 
a 


SINCE a harmonious ensemble is not to be looked for 
in out-of-doors work, and since it is the one thing above 
all others necessary in a picture, it follows logically that 
a picture cannot be made simply by enlarging or copy- 
ing a sketch. A landscape picture should be the ex- 
pression of a sentiment or feeling ; it may, at the same 
time, be a faithful portrait of a locality, but usually 
one of these conditions excludes the other. There is 
almost always something in nature which is out of keep- 
ing: the emphasis, the strong effect of light or the 
brilliant spot of color comes in the wrong place; the 
sunset which impresses us extends around half or the 
whole of the horizon; in looking at it, we unconsciously 
concentrate, transpose, eliminate and supply; our idea 
of the scene is taken only partly from the scene itself, 
partly from our memories of other similar scenes. But 
if, in studying from nature, we were to try to paint our 
ideas, we would never learn what nature has to teach 
us, would never acquire that exact knowledge of sensible 
facts without which our ideas must remain dim and 
valueless. 


= 
* 


Stupy slavishly from nature; and when making a 
picture, use your studies as notes of actual fact, to which 
you may refer with confidence that they will show you, 
each within limits, only what is positively true. In your 
picture you must sacrifice this positive to relative truth— 

but as little as you can help. 


* * 
* 


Tuus, for example, let it 
be supposed that one wishes 
to paint an evening effect by 
a stream or river. He may 
have a dozen or twenty 
sketches of that sort. Inone 
he will find the general tone 
hit off exactly; in another a 
suggestion of the best ar- 
rangement of dark and light ; 
a third will furnish detail of 
branches, buildings and fore- 
ground; while making a 
fourth he was attending most- 
ly to the mist rising from the 
water near the shore and the 
reflections appearing sudden- 
ly farther out. What was 
“badly or not at all observed 
in one is rendered correctly 
and fully in another. He may 
take that which comes near- 
est to the general effect re- 
quired as the groundwork of 
his picture ; but in making his 
sketch for color and composi- 
tion, he will simplify a mass 
here and deepen the tone in 
another quarter; and in the 
actual picture he will supply drawing of foliage from 
one study and drawing of mist from another, and so on, 
and will try in every way to paint the remainder of his 
picture up to those parts which are closest studied, 
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DECORATION FOR A VASE (SNOW-DROPS). BY ANDREW B. BOGART, 


{FOR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE 832.) 














COLORED SUPPLEMENT, No. 2, to “ THE ART AMATEUR.” 





QRCHID DECORATION for a Cake or Card Plate. By Emma Haywoop. For Directions for Treatment, see ‘‘China Painting.” 
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maintaining, however, at all costs, relative truth between 


part and part and unity of general effect. 


* 
* 


As regards linear composition, the main thing is to bear 
well in mind the lines and proportions which you 
already have in your canvas. It is not only that it never 
answers to take an oblong canvas for an upright 
composition, and vice versa—it is obvious that a com- 
plete change in the nature of the subject would follow 
whether the subject were stretched or compressed, or 
docked or extended ; but also that a certain monotony 
will ensue if upright or horizontal lines very evidently 
dominate in the subject—since these already exist in the 
sides of your canvas. On the other hand, steep slopes 
alone may give an impression of unrest. The best 
general rule is to pay great attention to the character of 
the diagonal lines. If they are steep, and accompanied 
by rugged perpendicular masses, the effect will be wild ; 
if nearly horizontal and accompanied by rounded clouds 
or trees, it will be quiet and soft; if approaching an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and accompanied by both 
upright and horizontal lines of importance, the effect 
may be varied and agreeable, but can hardly be strong, 
since no one element in it has a decided mastery. 


*  * 
* 


AFTER the main lines of a picture, its effect depends 
most on the values of the masses which they bound. It 
is well, then, to make many sketches for values mainly, 
and not to take any subject for a picture of which one 
has not one or more good studies in values. Suck 
a study may be in black and white, or it may be in 
color; but in the latter case attention should have 
been directed principally to the relations of the various 
colors, as darks and lights. It will not do, for instance, 
to note that a tree is green and the sky back of it blue 
or gray. It must be shown whether the tree is lighter 
or darker than the sky, and by just how much. It is 
vastly more dangerous to play with values than with 
lines, for the reason that they represent more general, 
and consequently more important facts. The apparent 
forms of natural objects are subject to an immense 
number of accidental changes; their values to so few 
that the cause of a change should be at once under- 
stood. The same tree may be light or dark accordingly 
as it is autumn or mid-summer, or sunlit or in shadow, 
or more or less distant from the eye; but the occasions 
of change are so few, so striking, and so generally ob- 
served, that a false value is almost sure to give an effect 
of falsity to the entire picture. A landscape effect 
should, therefore, never be invented. That is the reason 
why we have recommended that the sketch for effect be 
made the basis of the picture. The requirements are 
the same as in still life. There should be a strong light 
or dark, nearly central, bringing out or indicating the 
most interesting object or group; this should be echoed 
not too far away, and should be supported on either side by 
tones less intense, but perhaps covering greater spaces. 
The effects in which these medium tones are dominant 
are much the easiest for beginners. Strong contrasts 
in their hands are very apt to become crude and stagy. 





THE manner of tracing from nature invented by 
Lionardo da Vinci may be simplified as follows: Get a 
large pane of glass in a strong wooden frame, which fix 
firmly by clamps and screws to the farther edge of your 
table. Cover the glass with a slight coat of turpentine, 
which is to be allowed to dry on it. It will forma tooth 
which will take crayon or India ink, while it will remain 
perfectly transparent. The object to be drawn may be 
fixed behind it on another table, a box or any other 
support ; or if it is a view out the window which is to 
be drawn, it is sufficient to move your table and glass 
into position. In front of the glass, at the near edge of 
the table, have a candlestick and candle not to be lit, but 
for another purpose which will be indicated. Get a cir- 
cular piece of card-board, an inch and a half or two 
inches in diameter. In the centre of it make a small 
hole to look through, and fix this with a pin, at a conven- 
ient height, to the candle. The position once chosen, 
nothing must be moved in the least degree till the draw- 
ing is finished. You place your candlestick with its eye- 
piece directly opposite the glass. You look through the 
eye-hole, which will keep you always to the one point of 
sight, and draw with lithographer’s crayon on the pre- 
pared surface of the glass. When the drawing is 
finished, it can be traced and transferred to paper in the 
ordinary manner. The process is especially useful in 
demonstrating the rules of perspective and in acquiring 
a correct notion of the effects of foreshortening. 


A GooD mechanical way of obtaining a cast of a face, 
without subjecting the model to the torture of the old- 
fashioned method of coating his face with plaster while 
he breathes through two quills stuck in his nostrils, has 
been invented by M. Sauvage. The machine consists 
of a shallow box or block full of small holes at equal dis- 
tances apart, through which run easily small metallic rods 
with blunt ends, about as thick as knitting-needles. 
When this is laid upon the face of the person to be oper- 
ated on, the rods run out more or less according to the 
distance of the features from the front of the block. A 
little hot wax poured on at the back holds them firmly in 
place as soon as it gets cold. The machine is then taken 
off and the interstices between the rods in front are also 
filled with wax, giving when cold a perfect cast in reverse 
of the features, from which a cast in relief in plaster can 
be got in the usual way. 





HINTS ON FLOWER PAINTING. 





IT is well understood that certain flowers change 
rapidly in contour and still more rapidly in position, ow- 
ing to changes in the flexibility of their stems. This is 
the case, even as they grow. Plucked and arranged in a 
bouquet the change is still more marked. It often hap- 
pens that within an hour, even if none of the flowers 
wither, the character of the whole group is different. 
From this perishable or changeable nature of the mode] 
may be deduced certain instructions of especial impor- 
tance to the student and the amateur. The group 
should be simple ; leave complicated subjects, requiring 
a long time to finish, to accomplished painters. Great 
skill and certainty should be acquired in drawing, so as 
to fix as quickly and correctly as possible the forms of 
the group. The drawing made, the general effect should 
be studied. This depends mainly on the light. 
Care should have been taken to get the group 
of flowers in a good light, bringing out particu- 
larly certain flowers. The light should not be subject 
to change. Those chosen flowers most strongly lit or 
brought out most prominently against the background 
should have their special forms and tones well but 
quickly noted at the beginning of the painting. The 
whole attention afterward should be given to the en- 
semble; but if opportunity serve, the particularization of 
individual forms may again be returned to when the 
effect is secured. In the case of large work likely to de- 
mand more than one sitting, photography may render 
help that should not be despised in preserving not only 
the outlines, but the light and shade of the whole bunch 
and of the several flowers composing it. But the 
beginner should not get in the habit of using the photo- 
graph, and should confine himself to what he can finish 
in a sitting. To be of use at all, it is hardly necessary 
to add, the photograph should be taken from the exact 
point of view which the artist occupies when working, 
after he has completed his outline sketch. 


*,* 


IN the case of elaborate works several means are 
used to lessen in some degree the difficulties of flower 
painting. One is to reserve certain unopened flowers, 
which it is judged may, when open, take the place of 
others of the sort, by that time withered. These may be 
pinned against the wall or a drawing-board in the re- 
quired position, that they may not lose the pose, so to 
speak. Or the whole of the first day’s sitting may be 
given to the flowers in the foreground or otherwise 
prominent, leaving the ensemble for the second day’s 
work. Beginners may also get a great deal of excellent 
practice out of artificial flowers, well chosen and ar- 
ranged. 

* * * 

WoRK modelled in the wet color is usually found 
when dry to be too light in tone and too much 
broken in effect. The painter’s effort should then be to 
find a demi-tint which, when passed over a large portion 
or portions of the subject, will reduce the general tone 
properly, while leaving the more brilliant local tones 
where they belong, and so bring about a good effect of 
ensemble. This tone, too, should be modified while 
wet, playing into it here with one color, there with 
another, or with water to lighten it. This also allowed 
to dry, the separate forms may be taken up one by one 
or group by group, here strengthening a shadow, there 
taking out a light, defining a contour in one place and 
blending it with the mass in another ; adding also cer- 
tain local tones of small extent, but of so much the more 
importance as giving life and point to the whole. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING. 





PROFESSOR HUBERT HERKOMER’S PRACTICE IN POS- 
ING AND MANAGING HIS SITTERS. 


THE first essential in the art of portrait painting is to 
assert your position as the master of your model. 
Practically speaking, I never now go to my sitters. 
When I have done so my pictures have almost always 
been failures. In the first place, it is absolutely nec- 
essary for me to have my own lighting. My studio is 
illuminated in the way which practice has shown me to 
be the best—that is, by a double light. I gain round- 
ness by flooding my sitter with the full top-light, and I 
dissipate the heavy shadows and hard lines by the side- 
lighting coming direct upon the face. This is to ali in- 
tents and purposes the effect of daylight. 


* + 
* 


NOTHING is so unlucky for a portrait painter as not 
to like his sitter. The painting ought to proceed in the 
light of personal sympathy. It must not be forgotten 
that portraiture is the most exhausting work in the 
world, and if it is not carried on under the most favor- 
able circumstances possible, it resolves itself into a 
painful drag upon the spirits. There is a curious differ- 
ence between painting from a model and painting a 
portrait. The model is a piece of nature, with which 
one has no necessary communication of ideas. One 
paints one’s man, in that case, as though he were a rock 
or a tree. But in the other kind of art the sitter is 
everything, the painter is absorbed in his relation to him. 
When I am painting a person, I belong, for the time, to 
that person and to no one else. It is a curious physical 
fact that to paint an old or feeble man, in whom the 
light of vigor has to be constantly kept burning, drains 
me to positive exhaustion. On the other hand, painting 
the portrait of a pleasant, cheery and healthful person 
refreshes me like exercise in the open air. 


* * 
* 


THE other day a man who was to sit to me went into 
a print shop and looked over one hundred and fifty 
proofs of engravings, seeking for a becoming position. 
He found one which he liked at last, and proposed to 
adopt it. It proved absurd, and I was not able to in- 
dulge him for a moment in an attitude so unfitted to his 
style of figure. It is entirely the duty of the painter, 
and in no degree that of the sitter, to settle thig ques- 
tion. The painter has to find the best view of the head, 
and also of the body, and it is essential to do this with- 
out the knowledge of the sitter. The common cant tells 
you to paint a man “as he is,” but fails to say at what 
moment. It is merely justice, then, that you should 
take some pains to catch a sitter at his best. Wait till 
he has a pleasant expression, and then seize it. It will 
repeat itself often enough to secure it permanently in his 
picture. This is quite another thing from that amiable 
rounding off of all the angles which some painters be- 
lieve to be justifiable. I always try to retain all the 
strength, and yet some of my greatest successes have 
been those in which I have had to wait and wait for the 
best expression and the most agreeable attitude. Get 
through the man, and if you are patient you will, sooner 
or later, find the best illustration of himself on his face. 

*. # 

I ALWAYS used half-primed Roman canvases from 
Winsor & Newton. My own man covers them with 
what is called Davey white (a mixture, I believe, of flake 
white, whiting and dryers), which I make him lay on, 
not quite uniformly, but in a mottled way, so that the 
surface looks like that of watered silk. This is a mere 
fancy, of course. It is smooth, but thin enough to let 
the grain of the canvas be seen and felt beneath it in 
places. 

.* 

THE first sitting often turns out to be a great disap- 
pointment to a painter, especially if he has the old kind 
of studio, with a single north light. You paint what 
you see, but the result is other than what you expected it 
to be. Here comes the advantage, which I have already 
spoken of, of having two lights. I always draw in, in 
the first place, with charcoal, and then paint direct 
upon the same canvas. I do as much as I can in one 
hour, and then, in the case of the first sitting, no more. 
There is no use in trying to go further at the opening 
of the work. 

* * 

IT is important that the sitter should be so placed 
that your sight is a little below his. For that purpose 
all painters use a throne eighteen inches higher than the 
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floor, This low sight enables one to get nobler and more at form, but only at expression, and are not a little surprised into good lines of composition it is necessary to draw him, 2s jr is be 
artistic lines into the composition, but it must not be pushed sometimes to find their papa’s nose really is not straight, and have said before, from a rather low point of sight. Thats y learn 
too far. If the sitter is too high the painter foreshortens the that one eye is considerably lower down in the face than the we put him on a higher platform than our painting level, ’s € 
head too much. The work only becomes characteristic 

at the second sitting. 








* 
* 


NOTHING so clearly illustrates a man’s method of 
work as the way in which he puts on his color first. I 
work myself on the lines of Jrzma painting. The first 
thing of all is to get the flesh-tones correct, and I do 
this as from a model, with no attempt at likeness, which 
is quite a secondary consideration at that stage of the 
proceedings. To match the tones of the flesh tints on 
cheek, hair, coat and shirt, is the basis of that art of 
impression upon which our modern portraiture is 
founded. Some will dispute the fact, but to me nothing 
in the later stages of the work ever equals the quality of 
the first touch of color upon afresh white canvas. I 
sacredly guard these earliest touches on my own can- 
vases. If I possibly can avoid doing soI never cover 
them, and if I do so it is with thin, light touches, so as 
to tamper as little as possible with the original cast or 
quality. 








*.* 


FUTURE sittings are a struggle between what you 
think you ought to do and what you personally want to 
be doing. Asa matter of fact, I almost always go on 
with the face; I cannot leave it till I have somewhat 
secured it.. It takes hold of me and haunts me until I 
have made it in some degree what it should be. 


* * 
* 


I CANNOT have one sitter only at atime. It is nec- 
essary to me to turn from one man’s face to another's. 
I find that an average of one hour and a half in the day 
is as much as I can endure in the painting of one sitter, 
but I like to have one sitter on pretty nearly consecutive 
days. The longest timea portrait ever takes me with 
the sitter is sixteen hours. I have done the work in ten 
hours. But I often work without the sitter, “ pulling 
the paint together,” as we call it, between the sittings, 
so that I can put the grit in when the sitter comes 
again, and there is much one can do in the case of 


lady portraits by other people sitting in the dresses, 


* * 
* 


“ PICTURE-MAKING” in portraiture is dangerous, 
and is even in the best examples by old masters hardly 
successful. But treating a sitter in a pictorial way is 
quite andther thing. It is our constant desire to find a 
pose and arrangement that will give us the best chance 
for good lines of composition, and a distribution of 
lights and depths in the background to relieve any 
monotony arising from a modern man’s costume. We 
are plagued at every moment with the word “artistic,” 
because the odds are heavily against us in modern cos- 
tume, at least of men. But a modern black coat can 
“be treated artistically or inartistically, and we sometimes 
help ourselves to fur-lined overcoats and other devices 
to aid the pictorial effect. 


* * 
* 


How often it is said, “I suppose you get somebody 
else to paint the hands and background?” The back- 
ground, indeed! I remember Millais once saying to me 
in a frenzy of despair, “ That’s the tenth background 
I’ve had in that portrait, and now it isn’t right.” Attimes 
the tone of the background means changing the whole 
scheme of color and the tone of the face. One thing is 
certain, that to commence a portrait without being quite 
sure what the background is to be is fatal—it unnerves 
the painter, and by a reflex action worries the sitter. 

+ * 

IT is necessary to guard the sitter from all anxiety 
as to the probable success of the portrait, but the painter 
can, and should, from the first moment take the sitter 
into his entire confidence with regard to his intentions, 
and-so make it (like the organ-blow r and player) a 
matter of “we.” .To show them the portrait from the 
first-will save the painter the greatest anguish. 
$f Bictmes *,* 
vi{SGHE -portrait.is finished.] Then comes the phrase 
from husband to wife, or vice versa, as the case may 
be—“ Ah! just ‘stand next to the portrait, dear!” 
There is no question.as to whether the sitter is in the “THE COURTEOUS SHEPHERD.” DESIGN FOR TAPESTRY PAIS Pacst 
same:light or position. Nothing can be more unjust to 
the painter, or more irritating, and I have always put my 
foot down firmly, and have forbidden it in my studio. 


How are men and women looked at by numbers of ise 
their familiars?. . They take their relatives close up to the win- other. Then we must take into consideration the ignorance of that means reducing the size of the head above the brows ip 


dow to:see the exact color of the eyes, or cut off a bit of hair, most people in matters of foreshortening of limbs, and, in fact, lengthening the limbs. Nothing, therefore, will persuacle taining, 
and expect it to be matched in the portrait. They never look ignorance of all perspective in form. To get a portrait figure ordinary observer that the forehead is really the right that js 
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w him, jr is best to let the family see the work progress, because selves, and quite unnecessary. To talk while working isequally BOUCHER DESIGN FOR TAPESTRY PAINTING. 
That is Jearn in that way to look at the original with a bit of the  difficulttosome. But it is necessary that the sitter should either 
level, ’s eye, and are, moreover, so deeply interested in the listen to the painter’s conversation or the painter tohis, Who- AVAILABLE FOR WALL-HANGING, PORTIERE OR SCREEN. 
Tuts charming design, probably made originally for 
woven tapestry, is given here fortapestry painting. It may 
be used for a wall hanging or a portiére, or for a single 
screen, by leaving out some of the landscape on either 
side. For a portitre it would require a band of some 
rich material at the top and bottom, the picture being 
enlarged so as to occupy the whole of the space between. 
Or the group could be used to form the centre part of 
the Louis XIV. panel published a few months since. 
This design would also make an elegant curtain. 
Stretch the wool tapestry canvas carefully and firmly 
in a wooden frame, then pounce on the pricked design 
enlarged to the required size. Go over the dotted lines 
with a fine pointed crayon, then beat out the pounce 
powder. Use Grénié dyes and medium, being very 
careful to mix the medium with the colors before apply- 
ing them to the canvas. Begin with the sky. For the 
first tint mix a very little indigo with two thirds medium 
and one third water ; the tint should be very pale. Lay 
it in all over the sky, except where the white clouds 
appear. Put it in also under the trees. When half dry 
paint in the clouds with gray. For the darker clouds on 
the left add to the gray a touch of sanguine to warm it. 
Pass a clean brush filled with medium only over the 
white clouds, to take off the crudeness and blend the 
edges into the blue. Before the sky is quite dry block 
in the distant trees with a light mixture of cochineal and 
indigo. Later on finish the trees with agreenish tint, 
composed of yellow, emerald green and gray. Thenear 
trees may be painted with a stronger shade of the same 
tint, shaded with a mixture of yellow, indigo and san- 
guine. The foliage in the foreground should have 
various pale shades of blue and yellow green scrubbed 
in, regardless of form, and afterward, when this is dry, 
the forms should be picked out with darker shades and 
warm touches of sanguine here and there. For the 
sheep use a very light yellow with a drop of ponceau in 
it, to be toned down with gray. For the shadows use 
gray and sanguine. The scheme of color suggested for 
the figures is as follows: For the upper part of the 
drapery of the girl a pale primrose, the local tint 
yellow only, diluted to the required shade. The shadow 
color may be yellow and brown mixed, or yellow, san- 
guine and indigo mixed. If too bright, introduce, when 
partially dry, a little complementary color, made by mix- 
ing ultramarine and ponceau or rose. The lower part 
of the drapery should beheliotrope. For this mix ultra- 
marine, ponceau and sanguine. The drapery of the 
child may be a soft blue, made by mixing ultramarine, 
indigo and cochineal, with a little sanguine added jn the 
shadows. The man’s coat, hose and hat may be green- 
ish gray ; the color can be obtained by mixing emerald 
green and sanguine. A little yellow must be added for 
the local tint. The knee breeches, vest and bows are 
old pink. For the shadows use sanguine and ponceau 
mixed. For the pale tint ponceau, very weak, with a 
touch of yellow added. The sash and shoes are tan; 
mix brown and yellow together for this. Full directions 
for the painting of the flesh and hair were published so 
recently in The Art Amateur, in the scheme given for 
the “ Elements,” that it is scarcely necessary to repeat 
them here, EMMA HAYWOOD. 








THE following list of Grénié tapestry dyes and their 
equivalents in oil or water colors is given in answer to 
the requests of many subscribers : 


TAPESTRY DIES. OIL OR WATER COLORS, 
1. Ponceau, Scarlet vermilion with crimson lake. 

. Rose, Rose madder. 

Cochineal, Crimson lake. 

. Sanguine, Burnt Sienna. 

. Yellow, Indian yellow. 

. Indigo blue, Indigo blue. 

. Ultramarine blue, French blue. 

Gray, Neutral tint. 

Gray green, Raw umber or yellow ochre aad cobalt 

(mixed). 

. Emerald green Emerald green and cobalt (mixed). 

. Brown, Vandyck Brown. 

. Violet, Antwerp blue and crimson lake (mixed), 
Black, Burnt Sienna, indigo and crimson lake. 
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PESTRY FACSIMILE OF AN OLD ENGRAVING AFTER BOUCHER, 





To clean engravings, expose them to the fumes of 
muriatic acid and wash well in water. To take out ink 
spots, use aquafortis, whick dilute with water as soon as 
the action appears to be sufficient. Dry with blotting 

e brows ip that they become different critics at the end of _ ever is present at the sitting should not break the bond of sym- paper, wash and dry once more. A bath in water in which 
yersuacle taining, Many painters cannot work when looked at. pathy between painter and sitter. The painter should remain a little potash has been stirred will finish the process, neu- 
2 right that is a nervousness brought on by the painters them- entire master of the situation and of his sitter.—V. Y. World. tralizing any of the acid that may remain. 
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ANILINE COLORS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 





RIcH decorative effects can be produced by staining 
a properly-produced positive on glass with suitable ani- 
line dyes. In this way very satisfactory stained glass 
effects may be produced for door and window decora- 
tion, screens and other objects of household decoration. 
The sensitive surface consists of bichromated albumen 
which, by the action of light, is rendered insoluble under 
those parts of the negative which allow the light to pass 
through. The bichromated solution is made as follows : 


1—Gum arabic (pulverized)............+0+ 75 grains. 
PINE WOUEE . oc ccccccccccccsccrevcccse 3h¢ ounces, 
2—Albumen (white of egg) ...... bvigesess 375 grains. 
EE PINOT soins dcvtcvecscoccscscccses 34 ounces, 
3—Bichromate of potash............0-++++ 35 grains. 
e ee ee ee OT es 
PE SN nec ccataqerecdecsevecses ch 3% ounces. 


The gum is placed in a large, wide-mouthed vessel, 
with the water, some hours before it is tobe used. The 
albumen is also placed in a flask and allowed to stand 
until it has become liquefied in the water. 

The bichromates are dissolved just before being used. 

Solutions 1 and 2 are to be mixed and well beaten, 
the bichromate solution being added in small quantities. 
The froth is removed to another vessel as fast as it 
forms, and the beating is continued until the entire 
contents of the vesselare well whipped up. The product 
is allowed to stand overnight and is then again beaten 
as before. It is now ready for filtering, which is done 
three times, through paper. 

The glasses to be coated are first carefully cleaned 
and then levelled on screws. The sensitive compound 
is poured on the surface of the glass and its spread 
assisted with a glass rod. Care must be taken to cover 
all parts of the plate and to avoid air-bubbles. If any 
form they may be driven to the edges of the plate by 
blowing upon the surface, or by means of the glass rod. 
Each plate must be dried as soon as coated. The dry- 
ing is accomplished by fanning the plate until the last 
trace of moisture has disappeared. All these operations 
must take place in yellow light. The dried plates will 
retain their good qualities for some days if kept away 
from white light. 

The exposure is made under a negative in diffused 
light, and varies from five to twenty-five minutes, the 
former being the limit for average negatives in bright 
weather. 

The development of these positives consists simply in 
dissolving out the soluble portions of the film. This is 
accomplished by immersing the plate for three minutes 
in a large tray filled with clean water. As the image is 
invisible except in a light reflected at an angle from the 
plate, the only test is toremove the plate from the tray 
and to hold it at an angle to the light. If a trace of the 
image is thus seen it may be taken for granted that de- 
velopment is complete. 

The coloring is done while the plates are still wet. 
Saturated and filtered alcoholic solutions of the aniline 
dyes are used for this purpose. All that is necessary is 
to pour as much of the coloring solution upon the 
levelled plate as it will hold, and to allow the alcohol to 
dry. A final washing, followed by drying, and varnish- 
ing with a turpentine varnish, completes the work. 

If, owing to faulty exposure, a general discoloration 
of the film occurs it may generally be removed by the 
careful use of asoft brush upon the film placed under 
the water-tap. 

These directions, although obviously not exhaustive, 
are sufficient to enable any fairly skilful amateur to 
adventure upon this new application of photography 
with fair chances of success. It may be well to adda 
word or two concerning the class of subjects best 
adapted to the process. In general it may be said that 
the best results are obtained by the use of negatives of 
subjects in line. Most of the figure studies given as sup- 
plements with The Art Amateur answer admirably and 
they are also well adapted for decorative use. All that 
is necessary is to mount the drawing smoothly on a card- 
board and to make a negative of the desired size from 
it. Sketches of this character are abundant and one 
need be at no loss for material. Individual taste will 
largely determine the character of the results, but much 
charming decorative work is possibie by this method. 
By using colored instead of plain glass and staining the 
image with the proper aniline color some surprisingly 
beautiful results may be obtained at no very great ex- 
pense, ; W. H. BURBANK. 


fina Painting 


LESSONS BY A PRACTICAL DECORATOR. 





IIIL—REDS (CONTINUED). 

THE carmines found on the color lists for amateurs 
are: Carmine No. 1, light carmine A, carmine No. 2, 
carmine No. 3, rose pompadour and Japan rose. 

A very skilful teacher once said to me, “When a 
pupil has learned to manage the carmines he has mas- 
tered the art of china painting.” He meant that the 
pupil must not only be able to mix the paint and lay it 
on properly, but know the colors that would fire well 
with it, so that the whole work would be perfect. 

Carmine is a difficult color to use, and requires skilful 
firing. Five times out of ten the fault lies with the artist ; 
he either uses a poor paint, or if the color is all it should 
be he fails to apply it in the proper manner. It is a 
color especially trying to beginners, and yet I do not 
exaggerate in the least when I say that nine out of every 
ten of these persist in using it. Even in the first lesson, 
a pupil will often ask for a pink rose, or something 
equally difficult. Now it is not my intention to put dis- 
couragements in the path of any one, but beginners often 
do this for themselves by undertaking something beyond 
their powers, and then because the result does not come 
up to their expectations they are so disappointed that 
they are almost inclined to give up the work altogether. 
In Europe an apprentice in a factory is obliged to work 
in one color, generally red, for months. I do not think 
I approve of this method, however, for amateurs. I fear 
they would lose all their enthusiasm at the end of a 
month, and could never be induced to touch a brush 
again. With a little good instruction and plenty of 
patience a person may soon learn to use the carmines 
with success, and then if the work goes into the hands 
of a good firer, one who really understands his business, 
there will be very few if any disappointments. 

CARMINE NO, 2 is avery good color, pure in tone; 
but if it is laid on with any strength it requires so much 
heat to develop it that light tones of gray, brown and 
other delicate colors are apt to fire out, giving the dec- 
oration a weak effect, so that it will need repainting and 
a second firing, which adds to the expense, especially if 
it is a large object. If too strong a body is used, unless 
it is subjected to a very strong heat, a heat too strong 
for any other color, it will comé from the kiln an ugly 
yellow brown, and if refired, in hopes of improving it, it 
will be liable to blister and chip off, making the article 
utterly worthless, so far as service is concerned ; and 
repeated firing will only increase the difficulty, unless 
the color is taken off with acid. 

Depth of tone in pink (for the purpose of making it 
fire well) cannot be obtained by a thick coat of the 
color; a little fat oil and Javender, or Cooley’s thick 
oil, should be mixed with the paint. Lay on a thin 
coat for the light tones; a little violet of iron or deep 
purple for dark shades; work with a large brush. 
These colors can be laid on side by side while they are 
wet, the edges being blended, just as roses are painted 
in transparent water-colors. Any one familiar with the 
method of washing in flowers can easily apply it to 
mineral paints. Flowers painted in this way are so 
delicate and smooth and so quickly done that the pupil 
is unwilling to use any other method for large flowers. 

A delicate pink rose is always the safest to paint, for 
it requires little depth of color. If the artist is accus- 
tomed to the use of powder paints I would suggest a 
very little banding maroon and flux mixed with the car- 
mine; it is a charming color, and just enough darker to 
give a good effect. This carmine mixed with equal 
parts of carmine No. 3 gives a very rich color, but one a 
little too strong for delicate flowers. 

CARMINE NO. 3 is a beautiful color, but rather hard 
to use, especially if the painter is inexperienced. It 
generally requires the addition of a little more flux and 
fat oil. 

CARMINE A is the most undesirable color on the list. 
If subjected to a strong heat it becomes a lilac; in fact 
it is not a pure pink. Pupils using it are almost always 
disappointed with the result. A few years ago I advised 
its use, but as it is now manufactured it has too much 
flux and is almost worthless. 

ROSE POMPADOUR is an excellent color; it is very 
much used in factories, especially for tinting. Some 
teachers use one eighth of flux with it, and prefer it for 
rose painting to all other carmines. It has, however, 


one drawback, it is not a pure pink; no matter how 
carefully it is fired one can always detect a slight pur- 
plish tinge, except when used for tinting. Some of the 
new roses have this same purple tone, and for painting 
them it would be the right color. 

CARMINE NO. | gives a bright beautiful pink, and is 
without doubt the most satisfactory of all the carmines. 
It works well and fires well. An experienced firer 
always succeeds in getting a good result with it. Occa- 
sionally it needs a little more flux—one eighth will be 
enough. The color should be laid on smoothly but 
delicately, with sufficient oil to make it work well. 
Pink rose should always have the gray shades of green 
No. 7, not mixed with it, but delicately washed in. This 
color changes very little in the firing, and if it looks 
green before it goes into the kiln it will look so when it 
comes out. It should be a delicate gray, not thick 
enough to be green. Violet of iron may be used for 
shading this color, not mixed with it. What has been 
said with regard to a heavy body of carmine No. 2 holds 
good in this case. Any carmine when too thick will 
chip off. Avoid using too much violet of iron, or the 
result will be a purplish flower instead of a pink one. 
Carmine No, 1 is excellent for tinting ; one eighth flux 
can be added to give it a glaze. If in painting a flower, 
thick oil or fat is not used in laying on thin coats flux 
should be added, or it will not fire well, and is liable to 
wear off. 

JAPAN ROSE is a new color recently given to the 
decorator. It is recommended very highly by teachers, 
but it is more expensive than carmine No. 1, and from the 
samples I have made I think the color is not so good, 
and I am told it does not fire as well. My experience in 
using carmine No. 1 would lead me to recommend it 
above all other carmines till something very much 
better is offered in its place. 

A delicate lilac can be made by mixing the carmines 
with deep blue, Victoria blue or turquoise. If deep blue 
green is used great care must be taken to let the car- 
mine predominate or it will have a muddy green look. 
I think for safety it would be better to use almost any 
other blue. 

Old blue gives rather a dull color. The shade of lilac 
will be either blue or purple, according to the amount of 
blue used. If it looks very blue before firing it will 
look still bluer when it comes from the kiln. 

All the carmines mix with the grays, excepting gray 
No. 6, giving a variety of soft tones. 

A charming sky can be made by introducing rose- 
colored clouds, working them down into grays. 

A little carmine will have a wonderful effect in toning 
down crude greens. Mixed with brown M or 108, or 
brown No. 3, a cinnamon color which is very good for 
drapery is obtained. When mixed with silver yellow it 
will give a beautiful pink, like that of the pink honey- 
suckle. A very delicate flesh color can be obtained in 
this way. 

In a pink rose requiring yellow silver yellow should 
be used, and if a salmon silver yellow and capucine 
red, very thin, so as to be in harmony with the pink. 
It can be mixed with yellow ochre, but the carmine 
should be used much stronger than the ochre—in the 
proportion, say, of three to one. For a deep pink 
ground the color is dusted onin the dry powder. Direc- 
tions for this will be given later. M. B. ALLING, 





THE ‘“*SNOWDROP” VASE. 





IT will be seen at a glance that this charming design 
is easily adaptable to other shapes than that shown in 
the illustration, especially to articles of a cylindrical form. 
The delicate white snowdrops will appear best on a 
tinted ground, and a good decorative effect in color can 
be gained by varying the tints within the several sections 
of the design. We would suggest the following scheme 
in Lacroix colors: For the upper light band and the 
space between the neck of the vase, and for the wide 
centre band on the body of the vase, use a pale tint of 
old tile blue. For the wide centre band a light tint of 
yellow brown. For the dark bands mix red brown with 
ivory black. All the narrow bands should be put in with 
gold, as also the leafy design on the lower dark band. 
After tinting the vase according to the directions fre- 
quently given in The Art Amateur, the design must be 
carefully drawn on it and the color scraped away within 
the lines. It may be well to mention that in mixing the 
colors for tinting it is necessary to add about one third 
flux, a little tinting oil and enough spirits of turpentine 
to make the color flow freely from the brush. All these 
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ingredients must be thoroughly incorporated with the 
color to ensure success. Shade the snowdrops with 
neutral gray, to which add a very little ivory yellow, 
to give the greenish tinge peculiar to this flower. 
Neutral gray fires much as you paint it ; be careful, there- 
fore, not to make the shadows too strong. Touch the 
centres of the flowers, where visible, with silver yellow 
shaded with sepia and the calyx with grass green. For 
the foliage take apple green, to which add a little yellow. 
Put on a flat wash of this and afterward shade with 
brown green. Outline the design with sepia put on 
strongly, because it fires out a good deal. When all the 
painting is done put on the gold. After a first firing re- 
touch and strengthen the work with the same colors 
wherever necessary. Also retouch the gold if in any 
place it looks thin or has a tendency to show the white 
china beneath. You may now splash the centre wide 
band with gold. This may be omitted if desired, in 
which case one firing might suffice. Never, in any case, 
put gold on over atint until after the tint has been burned 
in, 





LIQUID BRIGHT GOLD. 

THIS gold, which is easily applied, presents a bright, 
glittering surface when fired, and is useful for many 
purposes. Those who condemn the liquid bright gold 
as an article unworthy of notice are doubtless unaware 
of the variety of uses to which it may be applied, it 
being impossible under some forms of treatment to de- 
tect any appreciable difference between the effect of 
this gold and that of the much more expensive “ Roman 
gold,” to the use of which the amateur artist is prone. 

Preparations of liquid gold, silver and copper are fur- 
nished in small vials, which cost seventy-five cents each. 
The contents are of a consistence resembling that of 
copying ink, and are used as easily, either with brush 
or pen. Any small china or glass surface will serve as 
a convenient palette, but both palette and brush must 
be scrupulously clean and free from all trace of turpen- 
tine, present or past. An absolutely zew brush is 
recommended for the use of this gold, but any brush 
may be used, provided it be first thoroughly cleansed 
with hot water and soap—to remove any possible trace 
of alcohol or turpentine—and then completely dried, 
dampness being also fatal to the beauty of the gold. 

To use the gold, pour from the bottle two or three 
drops at a time, or dip them up on the point of the 
brush, the superfluity being drained from the brush on 
to a palette. In applying it to the surface of glass or 
china, let the gold be thick enough to look quite dark. 
Make a test line, first, on some spare fragment; if the 
gold is a light brown, resembling fawn color, wait a 
few moments till it thickens, and try again. It soon 
thickens upon exposure to the air, and if allowed to 
stand too long will become hard and blackish in tone. 
If applied too thick it will crack badly in firing. It is 
better to use it too thin than too thick, but a wash of 
the gold that is foo light will produce merely a purple 
stain; the proper consistence gives the gold a rich, 
transparent tone of brown. In painting solid surfaces, 
such as cup handles, use a conveniently large brush, 
making the strokes as uniform as possible, but do not 
be uneasy if the work looks slightly clouded and un- 
even—it will come from the kiln with a uniform surface. 

Liquid gold is very pretty for thread lines and delicate 
tracery of all kinds, which may be executed either over 
color that has been fired or over the plain surface of 
white china. The gold will glitter much more in the 
latter case, but both effects are good. Solid surfaces 
of the gold laid over solid tints that have been fired 
will sometimes produce an astonishingly rich effect, like 
that of burnished: gold, and a similar result will often 
follow if the gold is twice applied on white china and 
fired a second time. 


Strange results will follow the use of a glass bur- 
nisher on liquid gold, if it should at any time come from 
the kiln looking weak and queer. In such a case a few 
touches from the glass brush will reveal a surface of 
soft and beautiful lustre. 

This gold used over white china requires a hot firing, 
not too long continued; when it is used over a tinted 
surface do not fire it so strongly. When any slip or 
error occurs do not remove it with turpentine, but with 
soap and water, cleansing the china thoroughly ; other- 
wise it will show a purple stain after firing. At the 
conclusion of the work the brush may be cleansed with 
turpentine as usual, but follow this by washing it also 
in soap and water. 





THE COLORED ORCHID PLATE. 





THE treatment suggested in January for the colored 
design of morning-glories is to be exactly followed for 
the orchid plate this month, given in the magazine as color 
supplement No. 2. The plate itself is of a beautiful 
make, the open work around the edge being most ef- 
fective when decorated with gold as indicated. It comes 
in French china of good quality, the price being $1.25. 
Of course any plate can be used, but this is one of the 
prettiest novelties. Any one desiring to paint a com- 
plete set of orchid plates in the same style as that illus- 
trated can utilize the series of orchid plates in black and 
white recently published in this magazine. Should any- 
one, however, be inclined to paint this particular design 
in the natural colors—the name of the orchid is Dendro- 
bium Leechianum—the following suggestions will be 
useful: The body of the flower is white, but all the 
petals and the throat are tipped with a pinkish shade 
very similar to the ground tint of the plate. For this 
tint use Japan rose. Shade the white part of the flower 
with neutral gray, warmed with a very little sepia in the 
darkest parts. The heart of the centre or throat of the 
flower is a rich crimson; for this use rich purple and 
add to it a little ivory black in the deepest shadows, 
There is a touch of pure ivory yellow on the centre of 
the upper part. The stems and growth can be painted 
with grass green, brown green and shading green. The 
ground color must be omitted or changed, Celadon 
green or a pale blue gray would look well. It would be 
an improvement to outline the flowers in gold or sepia. 





CHICCORY CUP AND SAUCER DESIGN, 





Ir is intended that this design, given in the supple- 
ment, be painted without a background upon the white 
china. If one be desired, however, a light gray or café- 
au-lait may be used. Draw the design upon the china, 
piecing the cup band underthehandle. Put in all stems 
and buds and calyx of flowers (the leaf-like parts at the 
base of the flowers and buds) in grass green. Shade 
the stems and lower part of the buds with brown green. 
The tips of each separate part of the calyx and also the 
tips of the buds should be shaded with deep red brown. 
In nature these flowers vary in color from a beautiful 
blue to the most delicate shades of the same color, and 
from light lavender to delicate pink—almost white, The 
decorator’s own taste and judgment may be relied on in 
this matter. Victoria blue being used in thin washes 
for the bluest flowers, and with the addition of carmine 
No. 1 and deep purple, the latter in very small quantities 
for the lilac and pinkish ones. The blue should pre- 
dominate in the mixing of these colors, as it is apt to 
burn out in the firing, while the carmine and deep purple 
are intensified by firing. Use Victoria blue and a little 
black for the stamens in the centre of the flowers. 





THE caper plant decoration for a sauce-boat given in 
the Supplement should be as follows: Tint the entire 


object a delicate apple green. Take out the background 
for the white flowers and half open buds. Make the 
leaves grass green, shaded with brown green, the buds 
grass green mixed with very little mixing yellow and 
the shadows brown green. Each bud is tipped with 
capucine red. The flowers are pure white, with very 
delicate green veins running through the petals; make 
the shadows greenish gray. The petals should be shad- 
ed so as to look very crinkled or “ crépy.” Paint the 
calyx of the flower brown green, the stamens green tip- 
ped with yellow, the pistil capucine red, the tip some- 
what darker. The handle and rim of the dish should be 
dull gold. 





THE yellow oxalis sprays given in the Supplement 
are especially suitable for china painting. Use mixing 
yellow for the inside of the petals, shading with green 
brown. For the outside of the petals wash over a faint 
tinge of mixing yellow, shading with a stronger wash of 
the same. The buds, leaves and stems are all painted 
with moss green V. shaded with brown green. The under 
side of the leaves is painted with a thin wash of duck 
green. The centre of the flower is touched in with cap- 
ucine red. 


THE nut-plate given this month, the sixth of the se- 
ries, represents the blossom and fruit of the almond-tree. 
Paint the stems with neutral gray, shaded with brown 
108; the tender shoots very light green, using grass 
green and mixing yellow; the older ones, except where 
the under side shows, grass green, shaded with brown 
yellow. For the under sides of the older branches use 
a thin wash of deep blue green and grass green mixed. 
Paint the blossoms, which are like those of the peach- 
tree in color, with Japan rose or carmine, in thin washes ; 
the stamens jonquil yellow, shaded with yellow ochre 
and sepia. The fruit is fleshy, like our peach, and sim- 
ilar to it in coloring, but smaller and of a different shape ; 
use yellow ochre for the first tint of the fruit ; work in 
a little of the same pink as that used in painting the 
blossoms, and also a little grass green; shade with a 
warm gray. In order to get the proper coloring in 
fruit and blossoms, two firings will probably be neces- 
sary. It is therefore recommended that the first washes 
be put on rather lightly. 





IT is not surprising that china painting as an artistic 
pastime should be steadily growing in popularity—as it 
undoubtedly is—when one considers how greatly im- 
proved are the conditions for firing the work of amateurs 
over what they were only two or three years ago. There 
are now in the market several first-rate portable kilns, 
in which one can do one’s own firing at home with per- 
fect satisfaction. Generally inferior to none of these 
and superior in certain respects to all the others, it is 
claimed, is F. A. Wilke’s new Studio China Kiln for fir- 
ing with gas, either natural or artificial, gasoline or char- 
coal. Among the special points made for it are that: (1) 
it is so constructed as to prevent a current of cold air 
from passing into the firing pot in which the china is 
stacked—no other kiln being thus made. A draught 
pipe is employed, which, by means of hot air, rapidly 
forces the fumes from the china through the muffler 
above, giving, it is claimed, “a uniform flow of the glaz- 
ing not possible to obtain in the use of other kilns ;” (2) 
the inside of the firing pot may be seen during the firing, 
and all the china is thus exposed to view; (3) all the 
pieces in the pot get the same heat and a uniform glaze. 
On Mr. Wilke’s further claim that his is “ absolutely the 
only kiln in which natural gas can be used successfully” 
we are not prepared to pass. But that he has done a 
great service to amateur china painters by the introduc- 
tion of his Studio China Kiln there can be no doubt. 





















































TALKS WITH DECORATORS. 





XII.— WITH MR, A. S. LOCKE, 

=3)E may preface this talk by saying that Mr. 
| Locke, who is one of our youngest de- 
signers of note, is a pupil of La Farge, 
and has been a practical designer in 
stained glass, metal work, and general 
decoration since the commencement of 
the present movement in these arts. Most of that time 
he has been with the firm of Messrs. Tidden & Arnold, 
of which he is now a member. 

“TI should like to say something, to begin with, about 
the conditions under which decorating as a business, 
or on any large scale, must be done. Artists and ama- 
teurs, used to carrying out their designs with their own 
hands, as a rule have no idea of how large works are 
put through ; and, therefore, when they design for any- 
thing of the sort, their sketches, if not rejected or modi- 
fied beyond recognition, are apt to have a very disap- 
pointing effect when executed. It is true that a part of 
their disappointment is due to their want of practice in 
large work, but more to ignorance of the conditions. 

“ When one designs for himself, he reckons on being 
able to carry out his design with hisown hand. When 
he designs for machinery he reckons on the machine— 
the loom, the printing-press, or whatever it may be—to 
render exactly whatever he may choose to furnish it. 
But the decorator’s work must be done by hand, and yet 
cannot be done by the hand of the artist, for no one will 
pay the requisite price. Accordingly, he must design to 
meet the capacities of mechanics—of painters, carvers, 
glass-cutters—at so much a day. Nothing must be left 
to their initiative. They have no sense of color; very 
little of form; their touch, when they have a touch, is 
something exasperating. It will not do, even, to stand 
by and watch them, and help them out with a part of 
their job; for, at best, they will make the remainder so 
exactly like what you have expressed yourself satisfied 
with, that there will be no play, no variety, and the work 
might as well be done by machinery. 

“In stained glass, the workmen have their cutting pa- 
pers, which give them the exact form of each piece of glass 
that they are tocut. But, on account of the variability of 
color in American glass, the designer is obliged to select 
personally the material. In painted 
decoration, if he bases his design, as 
he should, on a system of stencils, he 
has only to see the tints mixed, and 
to see that with each stencil is used 
its appropriate tone. With a double 
set of stencils, a finer to be applied 
over and across a broader pattern, 
much play both of line and color may 
be had ; and in case of asimple style 
of ornamentation being chosen, such 
as the Louis XVI. or our Colonial 
style, some of the more important 
members of the design may be left to 
be painted by hand—but not by the 
hand of a house-painter.” 

“ As to carving ?” 

“ As to carving, the designer, or a 
skilled and artistic modeller, working 
directly under him, should make a 
completely finished model, to be cast 
in plaster, and the carver must be held 
strictly to it. The designer must, 
therefore, know something about the 
wood he purposes using; must, in 
fact, be able to give the carver points 
about it. There are few things uglier ~ 
than bad carving, and it is little ‘to 
be wondered at that carton pite is 
often used instead. I, however, pre- 
fer never to use it on large surfaces. In slender and 
delicate arabesques, making regular repeats, as in the 
Renaissance and Empire styles, it may be used with ex- 
cellent effect applied to the wood panels, the whole be- 
ing, of course, painted and helped out by gilding, 





INLAID TABLE WITH METAL MOUNTINGS, 


opalescent glass, the remainder being clear antique or 
cathedral and 


“The Colonial and the Empire styles dre most in 
vogue, at present. The main difficulty in the former is the 
introduction of color. Its beauty lies in the refinement 
of its forms, which need white or some shade of white, 
cream, pale lavender, or the like, to bring them out. 





ROSEWOOD CHIFFONNIERE IN LOUIS XV. STYLE. 


Still, color may be introduced, though as a rule, very 
modestly, in the wall surfaces and panels. Surprisingly 
strong reds may be used, but, as a rule, no dark, and no 
other strong color.” 

“‘ What, then, do you do with stained glass ?” 
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FROM THE TRIANON PALACE, 


“We do what no other firm has done, so far: we 
glass the beautiful old fan-light and frame 


-copy in 
designs of the colonial houses, with the tracery in 


glass. The effect is charming has 
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never been otherwise than satisfactory in a colonial 
house.” 

“ As to cut glass ?” 

“We have used cut glass but little. Our principal 
work in it has been in fitting up Mr. Maxwell’s yacht 
‘Shamrock,’ in which not only the skylights, but all the 
other lights are in cut glass.” 

In response to further inquiries Mr. Locke described 
some recent works of his firm, as giving an insight into 
current styles and modes of decoration. “In a house 
on Brooklyn Heights,” he went on, “ we have just finished 
a Romanesque room in which rich color effects are the 
principal feature. The ceiling is of rosewood beams 
supported by carved brackets. The panels between the 
beams are of the heaviest burlaps, gilded and painted in 
green and red, with open cartouches in the centre and 
heavy Romanesque scrolls. The tapestry hangings are 
in several shades of olive green shot with red. In a 
smaller Brooklyn house, the dining-room, also in the 
Romanesque style, has been treated in lighter colors, to 
harmonize with the wood-work, which is in oak. Here 
a Geep frieze divided into compartments alternately oc- 
cupied by wreaths and arabesque designs, and the larger 
wall surfaces below are in pale celadon green, the orna- 
ment in a darker tone of yellow picked out with gold. 
The gold is mostly employed in small squares, to give 
a mosaic effect. The memorial room in Mrs. Logan’s 
house in Washington is in the Empire style, and has a 
frieze with laurel and oak branches and the arms of 
Illinois in dull tones on a yellow background, giving a 
tapestry effect. The walls are a dull Pompeian red to 
set off the trophies of swords, banners, medals and testi- 
monials of all sorts for which the room was designed. 
In very richly decorated rooms we use aluminium leaf as 
a background very freely. It is usually covered down 
with yellow varnish and stencilled with various colored 
lacquers, through all of which it shines, making a very 
brilliant decoration. Another effective way to use var- 
nish is to render it slightly opaque with a little white lead 
and stencil the ornament with it on a yellowish or cream- 
colored ground. An important work in stained glass is 
the large window for the Progress Club, on Fifth Avenue, 
not yet completed. It will have at bottom a figure of 
Time and a trophy suggesting the advance made in this 
century in all departments of arts and knowledge. 
Above will be a figure of Progress, 
and in the tympanum of the arch 
Apollo in the chariot of the Sun. A 
richly decorated torchére of Renais- 
sance design stands at either side, and 
ithe voussoirs of the arch over the 
Apollo are filled with wreaths and 
cartouches alternating. The color is 
graduated from deep ruby and pur- 
ples at the bottom to pale blues, pinks 
and greens in the figures at the top.” 





IT is remarked by The Atheneum 
that, although the professed aim of 
the projectors of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition in London is “to bring 
art to the homes of the people,” 
nearly everything in the gallery is 
costly and adapted to minister to the 
fancies of those who are supposed to 
sit in the “ingle nooks” of modern 
“Queen Anne” houses or lie on 
sumptuous sofas, while they contem- 
plate at leisure the patterns of car- 
pets, tapestries, screens and what 
not, or study metal work that is often 
more quaint than beautiful, or con- 
cern themselves with “old world” 
revivals, some of which are in ques- 
tionable taste and gaudy, while very 
few adopt the highest types of art for their models. 
“It is not,” continues the writer, “that any large pro- 
portion of the things are deficient in beauty, art and 
skill. On the contrary, there are a thousand fabrics 
beautifully woven and dyed, charming pieces of pottery 
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PLATF 822.—SECOND OF THE SET OF ROUNDELS. 


(ALL TO BE PUBLISHED THE SAME SIZE AS ABOVE.) THE FIRST WAS GIVEN IN THE SUPPLEMENT LAST MONTH, WITH HINTS FOR TREATMENT FOR ALL, 





























PLATE 823:— BRASS HAMMERING OR WOOD CARVING. BORDER IN PERSIAN STYLE. 
By C. M. JENcKEs. 
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PLATE 824.— SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DECC 
(See page 88.) 
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PLATE 825.— EMBROIDERY OR PAINTIN. 
RerPeaT Desicn. By C. A. ! 


(For directions for treatment, se 
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FOR THE DECORATION OF EASTER EGGS. 
(See page 88.) 
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“RY OR PAINTING. Tulip Tree Blossom. 
ESIGN. By C. A. Morton. 


is for treatment, see* page 88.) 
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PLATE 826.— CHINA PAINTING. Suggestions from the Yellow Oxalis. 
By C. A. Morton. : 


(For treatment, see page 83.) 
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and furniture, admirable embroideries, effective and 
quaint specimens of chased and embossed metals and 
glass as fantastic as it is elegant. What is surprising 
is the total absence of things intended for common use, 
such as—it has been repeated until we almost believed 
it—were made by each craftsman in a certain happy 
age, when every one was manly, good, just and free. 
What is most striking in the collection is very far indeed 
from being popular. There is not a jug or a mug,a 
chair, box, tumbler, a carpet or a rug which is within 
the reach of persons of moderate means.” Exceptions 
are made on behalf of the printed hangings and cre- 
tonnes of Mr. L. F. Day, Mr. William Morris and one 
or two other contributors, which, in the opinion of the 
writer, are “remarkable for grace, color and for suita- 
bility to their purpose, while they are far from costly.” 


Thackeray Turner. Some of the pieces of Elton ware, 
especially a fine vase with twisted handles, are in the 
best sense original ; and Mr. Thackeray Turner’s pieces 
are unique in their way. Fortunately, he has a little 
separate case of cups and saucers.” 





IT is most encouraging to notice how the improved 
knowledge and taste of some of our rich men, with fine 
houses to furnish, is stimulating the dealers to genuine 
enterprise in the importation of the most artistic and 
costly objects to be found in Europe. This is particu- 
larly to be remarked in regard to tapestry. Formerly 
any tapestry which bore more or less the mark of age 
could be sold here at high prices ; it was all called Gobe- 
lins, and ignorantly accepted as such. Pieces of the most 
debased periods of the great factories, which even to 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN EMBROIDERY 


VIEWS FROM AN ENGLISH STANDPOINT. 

A SHORT time before the Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia embroidery, in England at least, was prac- 
tically a lost art. It is true that one or two firms pro- 
duced what was called “church needlework ” and a few 
of the Anglican sisterhoods embroidery of a kind; but 
as art it was all miserably bad—the designs stereo- 
typed, the coloring crude and the workmanship rudimen- 
tary. In fact, the handicraft had fallen into about as 
low a position as was possible. 

In 1872, however, one energetic lady, influenced partly 
by artistic longings and partly by the desire of opening 
up suitable employment for the swiftly increasing crowd 
of indigent gentlewomen, began to interest her friends 
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VIEW OF A NEW YORK DINING-ROOM., 


THE beautiful English lustre pottery of Mr. De 
Morgan, it seems, has a formidable rival in Messrs. Maw, 
whose display of lustre and Damascus ware at the re- 
cent Arts and Crafts Exhibition in London, according to 
The Academy, may be said to show real progress in the 
ceramic art: “This is partly due to the fine designs of 
Mr. Lewis Day, partly to the charming varieties of 
pearly lustre—only seen in Messrs. Maw’s pottery—and 
partly to the uneven modelling of surfaces, which act 
like facets for the play of iridescence. The pottery of 
Mr. De Morgan and Messrs. Maw is well arranged ; but 
this cannot be said of the other pottery, which is mixed 
on shelves in a most inartistic manner. The interesting 
work of the Aller Vale potteries, with decoration by 
village lads, should have been separated from that of 
Sir Edmund Elton, and that again from the delicately 
toned and charmingly designed plates and bowls of Mr. 











the half-trained eye are a sorry spectacle, for many 
years have found a good market here, and may be found 
to-day, in all their staring crudeness, in scores of houses 
of rich men, who imagine that by the mere possession of 
such “ genuine old tapestries” they establish their claim 
to be persons of taste. With such examples in mind, it 
was gratifying to find at Sypher's the other day a re- 
markable lot of Gobelins of delightful quality. One set 
is of designs by Audran, two pieces by Jans, and one 
by Lefebvre. It is wonderful how far good tapestries 
will go toward furnishing a large room. With such as 
these a barn could within a few hours be turned into a 
palace. But who would not prefer to live in a barn 
with bare walls to a palace hung with vulgar represen- 
tations of Dutch peasants, after Teniers, at their orgies 
or coarse village games, such as one is confronted with 
in the tapestries most seen in this country ? 


DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS. 


in restoring and copying old pieces of embroidery, of 
which all good families possessed stores, and estab- 
lished in one small room in a back street what was des- 
tined to grow into the Royal School of Art Needlework, 
and to revive a lost industry. The opportunity of show- 
ing what could be done to rival the embroideries of a 
past age arose in the Philadelphia Exhibition, and the 
school, which had by this time enlisted royalty in its 
ranks, or rather at its head, came to the front in a way 
that astonished every one. 

In the history of all industrial arts we find outbursts 
of energy and periods of brilliance; on such a period 
had decorative needlework entered in England, and it 
took America by storm when the really beautiful ex- 
amples of modern embroidery were shown there, most 
of them designed and worked under the direction of 
artists whose names alone were a guarantee of excel- 
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lence. Some years have passed since then, and it is 
difficult to realize how great has been the change in our 
tastes and our possibilities. The revival of decorative 
needlework was but one small part of a general revival 
in artistic feeling, which had been quietly leavening the 
masses for many years in England; the time was ripe 
for it, and hence its rapid growth and the firm hold it 
has taken on the age. 

There is net at the present time a little fancy shop in 
a country village where good designs and artistic 
materials are not to be bought, while in place of the 
Royal School having a monopoly, as it once had, of fine 
embroideries, there are a dozen private firms, sister- 
hoods and societies in which as good, and sometimes 
better work is produced, while the designs which reach 
us from Germany have had to adapt themselves to an 
improved taste, and are no longer the atrocious combi- 
nations of crudities they once were. 

So much for England. America felt the influence 
rapidly. Schools and societies sprang up in almost all 
the large cities and many smaller towns, for the most 
part beginning by obtaining teachers from England, 
and following faithfully in the steps of the parent 
school, but later striking out into originality and pro- 
ducing fabrics and form to the full as good as anything 
to be had from foreign countries. 

The exhibition of American embroideries in Bond 
Street during the last London season gave an excellent 
opportunity of comparing the very distinct schools of 
embroidery now existing in England and America, and 
of showing how much originality had been evolved from 
the first somewhat slavish imitation of English methods. 
The pages of The Art Amateur are not open for a dis- 
quisition on the ancient history of embroidery, fascinat- 
ing as the subject is, since it is devoted to the practical 
only, and cares more to show what is being done to-day 
than what has been done in olden times. It is impos- 
sible, however, to speak of modern-embroidery at all 
without noting how much it is indebted, in fact, how it 
has been built up upon antique specimens, The revival 
of a taste for these things has led to the importation in 
enormous quantities of the beautiful needlework of the 
East. Ancient Persian, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Cretan, 
Greek, anda host of other embroideries have found 
their way to Western Europe of late years, and have 
been the models by which English needlewomen have 
educated themselves, as well as by the productions of 
the best schools of European embroideries. 

There is an impression abroad that American women 
will not take trouble with their needlework. It must 
all be rapid and effective and take as short a time as 
possible to do. English women of to-day cannot pre- 
tend to one tenth of the painstaking of their ances- 
tresses, nor can ‘any of our modern needlework com- 
pare for a moment with the work:still done in the East, 
but the English school has faithfully followed the old 
models, and has often only been stopped from produc- 
ing work quite as fine and elaborate from the fact that 
no one will pay for it. 

Infinite pains have been taken to learn, describe and 
teach all the stitches that are to be found in antique 
specimens, and there is little, if anything, that our em- 
broiderers cannot do if there is a demand for it; at the 
same time, it has been the aim of the modern school 
rather to produce good and artistic effect than to rely 
solely on perfect manipulation. 

Americans have always been a little inclined to scoff 
at the South Kensington devotion to rule, and to think 
that too much was made of stitches. A sort of artistic 
perception superior to traditional methods has been held 
up as the thing to aimat, and a breaking away from fixed 
rules as likely to lead to excellence. One need not enter 
into this question here. There never was a handicraft 
yet which excelled by means of anything but careful and 
well-taught skill, and however much genius may dis- 
pense with system afterward, nothing can be well done 
in the beginning without it. In the exhibition of American 
embroideries—to speak frankly—the want of this trained 
skill was very apparent. In the embroideries of the 
same kind as those produced by English schools the 
kindliest critic was forced to acknowledge that however 
excellent the design and the coloring, the work, as such, 
fell very far short of any of the English schools or 
societies, and of course, therefore, was infinitely behind 
the productions of old times, when years were devoted 
to one piece of needlework, and no time was too great to 
expend on it. It was not, moreover, the purposéd 
neglect of a master hand, having the whole perfection of 
his art in his power, but giving a rapid sketch rather 





MEMORIAL WINDOW. DRAWN BY W. WILLET. 


(DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY HENSER AND HANSLEITER.) 


than a finished work ; it was the imperfect manipulation 
of an amateur as contrasted with the product of a pro- 
fessional worker, 

The work, however, which was purely American, was 
the best excuse for this unreadiness to bow to classical 
examples. The needle-woven tapestries of the Asso- 
ciated Artists of New York are an entirely new departure 
n decorative needlework. There has never been, in any 
age of the world, so far as one can tell from existing 
specimens, any work of the needle in the least like these. 
They are at once original, novel and full of artistic 
merit as decoration. Here the impatience of tradition 
has led to splendid results, and the needle tapestries of 
New York mark a distinct era in embroidery. 

To the uninitiated they probably appeared extremely 
charming, but not greatly different from other em- 
broideries in manipulation—that is to say, that nineteen 
people out of twenty who admired them went away with 
the vaguest possible idea of “ how they were done,” and 
were quite unaware that the method by which the ap- 
pearance of flat water washes was obtained was anything 
different from that in use in our own schools. It is 
always difficult to describe embroideries so as to give a 
clear idea to those who do not see them, but it may be 
said briefly that in all ordinary treatment, especially of 
figures, the design is either traced with a distinct outline 
of stitches following each other, resembling as much as 
possible the lines of pencil or chalk, or the whole is 
worked in a solid mass of set stitches, such, for instance, 
as Walter Crane’s figures of “ Salve” and “ Vale” at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, or the outline method in which 
Burne-Jones’s ‘“ Musica” and other designs have been 
worked. 

The method of the American school, wholly different 
from these, produces quite a novel effect. The design is 
evidently—we speak from examination of the embroid- 
eries only, not from practical experience of their manipu- 
lation—lightly drawn upon the delicately toned material 
which is specially woven for this embroidery, and is a re- 
production of the old Venetian tapestries. In place, 
however, of working an outline over that of the drawing, 
the needle is used to weave in and out of the woven 
tapestry well-chosen fine silks, thus thickening the 
fabric itself by adding to it, and producing at the same 
time the most delicate “nuances” by the manner in 
which the color isemployed. In some cases the method 
of working up the material is applied to the background, 
so as to throw up the figures or other parts of the de- 
signs. The same method is employed in working out 
border designs, and exquisite effects of color are given 
by the possibilities of introducing the different tones in 
such insensible gradations. It is this working into the 
tapestry by means of the needle colors and tones not 
woven into it by the loom that the effect is produced of 
broad washes, and the embroidery is thus freed from all 
the rigidity of actual stitching. 

We are fond of saying that “there is nothing new 
under the sun,” and’as a matter of fact needle-woven 
tapestry has been done by at least one artistic needle- 
woman in England, and some recent fine embroideries 
from Japan show the same way of working ; but these 
are all in flat tints evenly laid on, if we may use the 
term, by means of darning stitches of accurate lengths. 
To the Associated Artists of New York belongs the idea 
of getting the effects of needle weaving to represent 
water color washes and the most delicately graduated 
backgrounds ; to them also the novel and very beautiful 
method of working figures without a hard outline. One 
cannot help hoping that needle-woven tapestries are only 
in their infancy as yet, and that they will be largely used 
in the decorations of the future. Especially are they ap- 
plicable for church needlework in large masses. 

L. HIGGIN. 





AMONG the recent additions to the collections in 
the South Kensington Museum is an embroidered cope, 
English work of the’ commencement of the fourteenth 
century, representing the genealogy of Christ. In the 
centre, at the foot, Jesse is portrayed lying asleep ; 
from his side springs a tree, the main stems of which 
encircle figures of David, Solomon and the Blessed 
Virgin and Child. Branches from these spread over the 
entire vestment, encircling with their foliage figures of 
other kings, patriarchs and prophets. The embroidery 
is executed in “ point refendu,” the faces being worked 
in circular lines starting from the centre; hence an 
apparent indentation in the cheeks, which, The Academy 
reminds us, has often been said, quite erroneously, to 
have been produced by the use of an iron, 
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Gli Books and Debs. 


ARTISTIC BOOK-BINDING. 


(CONCLUDED.) 

IN the beginning of the seventeenth century we come to 
an artist who revolutionized his art and opened up a new 
and rich path to his successors. This artist was the 
incomparable Le Gascon. Le Gascon’s work is distin- 
guished, roughly speaking, by gold dottings instead of 
thread lines, introduced at first timidly in the details of 
the Fanfare bindings, and then finally covering the 
whole surface of a bright red morocco cover with a 
design of supreme elegance, standing out as it were 
against a background of dazzling sparks. The effect is 
It was Le Gascon who, not finding room 
enough for his exquisite pyrotechny 
on the outside of the volumes that he 
had to bind, conceived the idea of 
lining the side-covers with morocco 
and continuing his brilliant fiorituri 
on the inside too. 

Le Gascon was the last of the great 
old binders. After him we come to 
the réign of Louis XIV., the most 
self-assertive and absorbing of mor- 
tals. Naturally the emblems of his 
royalty were the only ornaments ad- 
missible on his books, and the nobles, 
following their monarch’s example, 
caused ridicuious importance to be 
given to the display of their arms on 
the covers of their books, and when 
they did order a rich binding, they 
could only be satisfied by heavy and 
pompous masses of gold. In short, 
up to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there is nothing remarkable to 
be noticed in the decoration of books. 
The famous French binders of the 
time, like the Boyets, contented them- 
selves with making honest and solid 
bindings of extreme sobriety of dec- 
oration. 

In the early years of the reign of 
Louis XV. the Padeloups left the 
beaten track and tried a new kind 
of decoration, a mosaic of leathers of 
different colors decorated with tool- 
ing. It is to be remarked that the 
mosaics of Padeloup, as also those 
of Deréme, Dubuisson, etc., are not 
made by a process of inlaying, but of 
overlaying, a method of application of 
leather upon leather. M. Marini Mi- 
chel has remarked that far from be- 
ing the creator of a new style, Pade- 
loup was only a compiler. For his 
richest mosaic volumes he pillages the 
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Le Gascon’s dots and he steals the 
fleurons and royal emblems of the 
binders of Louis XIV. But his de- 
signs have no unity, and from the 
point of view of art they do not exist. 

With the leather mosaics of the 
eighteenth century we come to the 
end of novelties in book decoration, 
and even mosaic, as we have seen, 
was known in the sixteenth century. The binders of 
the present century have contented themselves with fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the ancients. In artistic 
high-class bindings the most original of the modern 
binders are inferior in taste and feeling to the bind- 
ers of the past; they surpass them only in material 
execution. In our modern bindings the boards are 
firmer and lighter, the edges are more regular, the 
skins are better cut and pared, the bands are less 
heavy and clumsy. The superiority of the modern 
high-class binders consists entirely in perfection of de- 
tail. There is no special reason why this should con- 
tinue to be the case. For the decoration of a book, 
as for that of any object, there is one supreme law—the 
appropriateness of the ornamentation to the subject, to 
the destination of the object to be decorated. The 
binder has the whole field of ornament to choose from, 
with taste and sentiment for his only guides. The 
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GREEN GROUND IN CENTRE, DARK BROWN ELSEWHERE, 


mistake that he generally makes is to copy the old 
masters, servilely instead of merely seeking inspiration 
in their work. The common belief among binders is 
that in ornamentation it is impossible to surpass the 
ancients. The problem is not to surpass the ancients, 
but to do as well as they did, only something else, 
something modern. 

The true book lover requires a binding perfect in 
material execution and decorated in perfect taste, so 
that the purity of the lines, the graceful choice and 
distribution of the ornaments may reveal in the gilder 
both talent as a draughtsman and sureness of hand as 
an artisan. Others, still more delicate, delight in the 
Jansenist binding, where no gilding distracts the eye 
from an imperfection, a scratch, a line incorrectly 
drawn or a clumsy band—the Jansenist binding that 
displays the perfect skill of the binder, as white, un- 
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FRENCH BOOK-BINDING IN MOROCCO, SIXTEENTH CENTURY (HENRI DEUX) 


decorated porcelain displays the masterly skill of the 
potter. Others, again, reserve their decoration for the 
morocco lining of the side covers. Another school of 
bibiiophiles, the Romanticists, resuscitating the usages 
of the middle ages, call in the aid of workers in metal 
and ivory, but nowadays such bindings are obviously 
anachronisms or admissible at the utmost for prayer 
books, marriage gifts or books of devotion given as 
presents. Books so bound are for those of whom 
Seneca said, “ Pierisque libri non studiorum instrumenta 
sed aedium ornamenta.” Finally, there are the ama- 
teurs of mosaic bindings and the “ fantaisistes,” who 
seek new effects or new combinations of old processes, 
and imagine book covers made of scraps of brocade, 
embroidery, Venice velvet, serpent skin, Japanese 
leather paper and what not. This is a field in which 
the bibliophile of taste may without the expenditure of 
much money make many a discovery and replace the 
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MEDALLIONS AND MOST OF THE ORNAMENTS IN GILT. 


monotony of ordinary cheap bindings by b'-dings full 
of meaning and suggestion. 

The contemporary French binders seem to be rather 
carrying to excess the use of colored leather mosaic, 
and above all seeking’ in their design a picturesqueness 
which seems incompatible with the nature of a book 
cover. A happier innovation, in some sense a revival, is 
the introduction of medals and enamels into book 
decoration. M. Edmond de Goncourt has, for instance, 
a copy of “Manette Salomon” bound in La Valliére 
morocco, with, in the centre of each side cover, an 
enamel of Claudius Popelin representing the heroine of 
the book in two scenes. The enamels are inlaid in the 
centre of the boards and the morocco is undecorated. 
M. Philippe Burty also has several fine bindings enriched 
with unique enamels of Claudius Popelin. Another 
innovation that might be tried—and this, too, would be 
to some extent a revival—would be 
the painting of vellum bindings either 
in grisaille or in gouache or in water- 
colors. Buta fantastic book decora- 
tion is really only limited by the limits 
of human imagination and the dic- 
tates of good taste. From the fore- 
going resumé and from the principles 
and examples cited, the reader will 
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Generally speaking, the same remarks 
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principles of decoration are the same 
for both, and the great principle to be 
borne in mind always is that the 
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decoration of a book cover should 
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be ornamental and not picturesque. 
THEODORE CHILD, 


THE BARLOW LIBRARY SALE. 

THE S. L. M. Barlow library of 
rare books relating to America was 
one of the most important collections 
of the sort ever formed. However 
devoid of serious qualities were Mr. 
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Barlow’s collections of paintings and 
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bric-a-brac, as a book-collector he 
had a definite idea in view, and was 
either himself well-informed, or was 
ably and faithfully served by the 
dealers through whom he obtained 
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his treasures. We do not hesitate 
to say that while he may well have 
expected many of his purchases to 
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rise in value, he would be agreeably 
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surprised could he learn that his small 
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collection brought the magnificent 
sum of $85,000, of which $14,083 
was received for the manuscripts. 
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The library cost Mr. Barlow, in 
round numbers, $43,000. The profit 
would have been much greater but 
for the shrinkage in value (about sixty 
per cent) of the “ Vetustissima”— 
that is, the collection of books printed 
prior to 1551, containing references 
to America. The number of buyers 
of this class of books is very limited, 
and the loss was felt of the more 
spirited support that would have 
doubtless, been given to the sale by that liberal col- 
lector of Americana, Mr. C. H. Kalbfleisch (xo¢ of Brook- 
lyn, as the newspapers had it, but of New York), but 
for his financial troubles a few years ago, which left him 
little more than a spectator. The catalogue, prepared 
by Mr. J. O. Wright, was a model of its kind, free from 
absurd eulogies of particular books, yet giving all re- 
quisite information about them. Its assertions were so 
guarded whenever there was the least doubt as to the date 
of an edition or the value of a copy when compared with 
others, that the reader felt that the greatest confidence 
might be placed in it. 

The most valuable part of the collection was, of 
course, the manuscripts, most of them documents of great 
historical importance. There was Paul Jones’s “ Log- 
book,” with full lists of the names of his multifarious 
crews, showing that the American Navy, then as now, 
was manned chiefly by foreigners. This went for $1200 
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to J. S. Barnes, who has since discovered that it is all in 
the handwriting of Lieutenant Richard Dale. “ Benedict 
Arnold's “Journal,"’ left behind at West Point wher he 
hurriedly departed on hearing of André’s capture, brought 
$405, and was bought for Mr. N. Q. Pope, of Brooklyn. 
It is on letter paper and the ink has faded somewhat. 
The “ Secret Journal of the Society of the Cincinnati,” 
dated 1784, went to Mr. Luther Kountze for $105. The 
great prize was the MS. copy of the “Massachusetts 
Records,” the only perfect one known, which the Boston 
Public Library obtained for $6500. Other manuscripts 
which brought high prices were the twenty-one vol- 
umes of the “Chalmers Papers,” for which Mr. Moore 
paid $2310, and the eight volumes of letters, petitions 
and memoranda, chiefly addressed to William Living- 
stone, Governor of New Jersey. Mr. Wright bought 
these for $1920. They will probably go to Mr. Luther 
Kountze. A petition of Columbus to Ferdinand and 
Isabella was bought by the Brown Library of Provi- 
dence, R. I., for $325; the “ Virginia Council Letters” 
and New York “ Letters and Documents,” by the Lenox 
Library, for $120 and $190 respectively. Mr. Brayton 
Ives was the principal buyer of printed books. He got 
the Columbus Letter of thirty-three lines for $2200 and 
the Spanish Letters of Cortez for $1650, $1100 and 
$1500 respectively. These, together with all the Ves- 
pucius Letters—for we understand Mr. Ives has since 
bought those which at the sale he allowed to pass— 
make the most important grouping of rarities in the 
collection. 





ART. 


Mr. WILLIAM W. STORY'S CONVERSATIONS IN A 
STUDIO cover all sorts of subjects more or less relative to art, the 
difficulty being to imagine anything with which they do not deal. 
The propriety of an artist employing the work of others is dis- 
cussed ; the prices paid for great works of art in ancient and in 
modern times are recalled; we have anecdotes of Apelles, of 
Michael Angelo and Meissonier ; many pages on the art of Shake- 
speare ; speculations on ‘‘ The Perfect Number” and on the causes 
of changes in spelling. Dreams, Goethe, Naturalism, ‘‘ English 
as She is Spoke,” proverbs turned inside out, French fiction and 
“ The Sum of the Whole Matter” are touched upon, as George 
Dyer would say, more or less deeply. The two daintily printed 
volumes are both entertaining and suggestive, and will, doubtless, 
afford subjects for hundreds of conversations in thousands of 
studios. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


THE Exhibition Supplement to the Revue des Arts 
Decoratifs for December contains twelve handsome photographs 
of objects of art at the Paris Exhibition, the most interesting of 
which are some of the new ‘“ flambé” porcelains of M. Chaplet ; 
a punch-bowl in white metal by the Meriden Britannia Company, 
of New York; a group of objects in Venetian glass from Salviati ; 
and some enamelled glass wares by M. A. Reyen. The text hasar- 
ticles on ‘‘ Artistic Glassware,” with illustrations, and on ‘*‘ The Dec- 
oration of Books ;’’ the latter by M. Bouchot, whois all for modern 
fashions in design and modern processes of execution. 


L’ART for January (Macmillan & Co.) has a fine 
etching by Decisy after Rembrandt’s painting ‘‘ Saul and David.” 
In the two numbers for December are Karl Bodmer’s etching of 
** Deer in a Park” and Giroux's etching of Louis Deschamps’s pic- 
ture ‘* Touche-d-tout,” a fat baby amusing himself by grasping a 
kitten’s tail, The most important articles in the text are Hustin’s 
series on ‘‘ The Painters of the Century,” with portraits of Dau- 
bigny, Couture, Diaz, Hamon, Philippe Rousseau, and others ; 
Eugene Muntz on the ‘ Borders of Raphael’s Tapestries,’ with 
illustrations ; Emile Michel on Japanese art at the Universal Ex- 
position, and F, Méchin on Persian faiences. 





FICTION. 


JosHUA: A Story of Biblical Times ; from the Ger- 
man of Georg Ebers, gives a graphic picture of a period of his- 
tory possessed of a deep and permanent interest for the human 
race. The profound archeological knowledge of the author, 
gathered much of it from original sources, and his familiarity with 
the scenery of his story, joined to a wonderful skill in clothing 
with flesh and blood the dry bonesof history, and bringing vivid- 
ly before us scenes and events so remote, make this account of the 
Exodus as fascinating as a modern romance and as instructive as 
an historical study. We are as deeply interested in the loves of 
Joshua, the heroic leader of the Jewish people and of the beauti- 
ful Miriam, their am, asif they were of our own day and 
civilization, and for Kasana, the gentle daughter of the Egyptians, 
dying the victim of her hopeless passion forthe son of Nun, we 
feel the same pity. The majestic figure of Moses stands before 
us, not nebulous and indistinct, looming up a shade against the 
shadowy background of the past, but full of life and passion, 
clothed with a more than mortal power, as he stcod before his 
people—their Lawgiver. We shzre the thrill of awe and triumph 
that swelled the breasts of the weary wanderers through moun- 
tain-pass and over desert sands, fleeing from the oppression of 
the idolatrous Egyptians, as their eyes rest for the first time upon 
Horeb and the of Sinai, the sacred mountain, the throne of 
the Omnipotent God of their fathers, (W.S. Gottsberger & Co.) 


Mrs. FENTON, to those of Mr. Norris’s mumerous 
admirers who founded expectations of a brilliant future for their 
author on ‘* Mademoiselle de Marsac” and ‘* Matrimony,” must be 
a very disappointing book, indeed, as it is inferior both as regards 
the style, which is commonplace, and the plot, which is a hack- 
neyed one, to any of his other works. The usual obstacle to the 
proverbially uncertain course of true love arises in this instance in 
the person of Mrs. Fenton, who, presenting herself in England 
as the daughter and heiress—dead in New d—of the Dean 
of St. Cyprian’s, the uncle of the hero, falls in love with the 
latter, whom she seeks to. rob at once of his fortune and his heart. 
As usual, however, the obstacle is satisfactorily, if rather in- 
humanly disposed of in the end by Mrs. Fenton’s death, and the 
course of true love once more flows smoothly on until it reaches 
without further interruption the haven of marriage. (Holt & Co.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE EASTER CARDS AND BOOKLETS one out 
by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co, show some remarkab 


y pretty 


novelties. Some of the latter, charmingly printed in colors, are 
ingeniously contrived in imitation of water-lilies, Easter lilies, 
lilies of the valley, primroses, violets, and cherubs’ heads lying back 
on the downiest of wings. These all open and display verses ap- 
propriate to the season. An additional point in their favor is that 
any one of these inexpensive little souvenirs can be put intoa 
small envelope and sent off in a letter without-increasing even the 


cost of postage. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, by Clarence H. Blackall, is 
an important book for architects, builders and house-owners, It 
gives full and clear descriptions of many sorts of wholesale metal- 
work which enter into the fittings of a modern building, from 
nails and screws to ornamental castings. Hammered and stamped 
work are notincluded. The chapters on ‘* Locks” and other door 
fixtures, on ‘‘ Closet Fittings’ and on ‘‘ Miscellaneous Hardware,” 
are particularly useful, and the chapter on ‘‘ Hardware Specifica- 
tions” should be read by every one who intends to build a house, or 
who undertakes to keep one in repair, The work makes a vol- 
ume of a little over three hundred pages, handsomely printed and 
abundantly furnished with good illustrations. The author’s choice 
of designs in ornamental cast metal-work, door-plates, foot-scrap- 
ers, hinges, and in glass and other door-knobs is, generally speak- 
ing, excellent. (Ticknor &Co., Boston.) 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION, by Professor Th. 
Ribot of the College de France, is a little book which everybody 
having the proper training of children at heart will do well to 
read. Professor Ribot holds, that attention, whether voluntary or 
not, depends on some emotional state, and that to govern it one 
must learn how to govern the emotions. He also holds that ner- 
vous action and muscular contraction necessarily accompany at- 
tention, and that provision must be made for them if any study is 
to be profitably pursued. His theories are all based upon long 
and careful experiment, are in accordance with the facts as ob- 
served by others, and with the results arrived at on other lines of in- 
vestigation by the best modern scientists. An ‘‘ authorized trans- 
lation’’ is published by The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Greatment of Designs. 


“ NOTRE DAME.” (COLOR PLATE NO. 1.) 


For painting this study in oils set your palette with 
white, ivory black, permanent blue, Prussian blue, burnt Sienna, 
burnt umber, raw umber, yellow ochre, cadmium yellow (pale), 
light red and madder lake. Take a canvas of medium texture 
well primed, so that the colors may sink in as little as possible. 
Make a very careful outline drawing of the whole picture before 
beginning to paint. For the cloudy sky take ivory black, yellow 
ochre and white. For the brilliant circle indicating the position 
of the moon just breaking through the clouds take white, adding 
cadmium and madder lake for the outer circle. For the buildings 
the colors to be used are permanent blue, ivory black, yellow 
ochre, light red and madder lake. The broad shadows are com- 
posed of permanent blue, light red, madder lake and yellow 
ochre. The brilliant lights in the windows are represented chief- 
ly with cadmium yellow and white shaded with raw umber, some 
pure tints of red and blue being touched into the stained glass of 
the windows in the upper part of the building. The water re- 
flects all the colors used in the sky. To complete the bridge and 
paint the boats, figures and foreground, every color mentioned 
may be brought into requisition with more or less force. Spirit- 
ed touches of pure burnt Sienna and other colors are of great value 
in finishing. It will be noted that the palette given is extremely 
simple, but it is none the less effective on that account. Indeed, as 
a rule it will be found that the best artists use the fewest colors. 











CHINA PAINTING. (COLOR PLATE NO. 2.) 


DIRECTIONS for treatment of this design (orchids) 
will be found in the department of China Painting in the present 
number. 


THE PIANO FRONT. (MUSICAL CUPIDS.) 


THIS original and striking design is especially in- 
tended for the front of an upright piano, but it can readily be 
adapted to a variety of other uses. For instance, if the three disks 
be arranged in a triangular form an excellent effect for a fire-screen 
will be obtained. Arranged one under the other, they would 
make a pretty wall hanging, after the style of the Japanese kake- 
mono. Or they would serve asa frieze for a threefold screen, 
subjects in keeping with them to be, of course, chosen. Individ- 
ual requirements for decorating the panels will doubtless sug- 
gest other ways of using them. The dragon-flies and other 
insects will be found very serviceable apart from the figures. 
Suitable materials on which the design may be worked are 
wool or silk tapestry canvas, uncut velvet, moleskin, bolting cloth, 
Roman satin, plain satin and Chinese silk. The material, of 
course, gives the background color ; but the disks may be tinted 
and outlined with gold paint, or, much better, gold thread. A 
combination of flat tinting and embroidery would, perhaps, be 
the most suitable method of treatment, except in the case of wool 
tapestry being used. For tapestry canvas, whether wool or silk, 
it will be best to use tapestry dyes; but for the other materials 
mentioned either oils or water-colors may be used. It would en- 
hance the effect to touch up the flies, musical instruments and 
wings with colored bronzes. The suggestions for the single screen 
design in the same style and by the same artist given last De- 
cember will apply here. 








THE TULIP-TREE BLOSSOM. 


To paint this design in oil colors, use chrome yellow 
and Antwerp or Prussian blue, with a touch of burnt Sienna for 
the leaves, shading with the same, but adding a little more Sienna. 
The stems are a purplish gray, white, black and a touch of lake, 
shading with bone brown or Vandyck brown. The petals of the 
flower area pale yellow, obtained by mixing a very small pro- 
portion of chrome yellow with white. The band on the petals is 
orange cadmium yellow of a deep shade. The pistil is nearly the 
same color as the petals, only a little more greenish, with dots of 
black over it. The stamens are rather yellower than the petals. 
The sepals are a yellowish green. Chrome green, chrome yellow 
and white mixed to a pale yellow green is as near as one can de- 
scribe it, but it is about the color of a green apple. 

The border would serve admirably for a curtain or por- 
tire, either in solid embroidery, or tinted with tapestry dyes 
and outlined with rope silk or gold cord. There is still another 
method for which this design is well suited, which is particularly 
effective on plush or velvet, and that is painting it entirely in colored 
bronzes, otherwise known as “‘ lustra colors.” The coloring to be 
employed in any case is entirely optional, and may be made to har- 
monize with the intended surroundings. For instance, the whole 
design carried out in one color—as pale gold toned down to 
brown—would be charming placed ona softly contrasting ground, 
such as russet green, faded heliotrope, or gray. A colorcontrast- 
ing with that of the embroidery being used for the foundation of 
the border, the curtain itself may be of one of the darker shades 
employed in the needlework. 

is — could readily be adapted for a table-cover, a carriage- 
rug or an afternoon tea-cloth. In the latter case solid embroidery 


in very fine silk on linen would look charming. Very delicate 
shades of pink and green might be used, or white outlined with 
gold colored silk would be effective, and is a style much in vogue 
for decorating all kinds of table linen. 


Correspondence. 


DECORATION OF A COUNTRY DINING-ROOM. 


Sir: Will you favor me in your next issue with some 
suggestions for the decoration of a small dining-room, 20 feet 
long by 15 feet wide. It has a large bow window filling one end 
of the room, which opens on a wide lawn, giving an abundance 
of light to all parts of the room. There is no fireplace or 
mantel-piece, the room being heated by a furnace. I want to 
renovate the room throughout, and if you will give suggestions 
as to the color and style of the paper, both for the frieze and the 
body of the room, and the color of the ceiling and the painting 
of the woodwork, to harmonize with the black walnut of which 
the sideboard, extension-table and chairs are made, I shall feel 
greatly obliged. What I am desirous of having is an harmonious, 
pleasant effect without great expense. L. E. P., Marietta. 








Paint the woodwork a dark liver-red, giving the last coat— 
there should be three coats, at least—an egg-shell gloss by putting 
a due proportion of oil in the color. You do not give the height 
of the room, so it is difficult to give proportions for the frieze, 
but if it be as much as nine or ten feet, run a three and one 
half inch moulding, seven feet or seven feet four inches from the 
floor all round the room, painting it of the before-mentioned 
color. Let the lowest member form a picture-strip to hang the 
pictures from, Between this moulding and the base use a fairly 
deep-toned brown-red paper, free from gilt, and with an ara- 
besque design, the design and the background being in two tones 
only of the same color. For the frieze take an olive, and match 
its color as nearly as possible in distemper color, but not too dark. 
You do not say whether the room has a cornice or not; but if it 
has, run the frieze color up on the lower members, and the ceiling 
color, which should be old gold, with the faintest touch of olive 
on it, out on the upper members. A line of gold bronze to divide 
the two should be used as a stenciJled ornament on one of the 
members. If further decoration is desired, a device slightly 
Japanese in character, about thirteen inches in diameter, and 
two feet distant from the angles of the ceiling, may be stencilled 
in each of the four corners of the ceiling in gold bronze. This 
scheme of color will give a good background for pictures, and 
if old blue or red plaques are hung against the frieze, the 
combination of color will be quaint and soft. It will also 
harmonize with either reds or dull blues, or olives, or yellows 
in floor coverings or hangings, and with the black walnut 
furniture. The paper can be obtained at almost any good 
dealer’s, and an ordinary painter, with intelligent overseeing, can 
do the coloring. 





FITTING UP A STUDIO. 
M. L. A., Marshall, Mo.—(1) Almost any color, pro- 


vided it be low in tone—a dark maroon or a dull olive, for in- 
stance—would do fora studio. Flat-painted walls, with stencilled 
frieze of simple conventionalized design, the groundwork to match 
in color—not in shade—both walls and ceiling, would be appro- 
priate. Ora plain cartridge paper might be used for the walls, the 
ceiling to be tinted in a lighter shade of thesame color. For the 
floor one of the cheaper Indian rugs would be best. This would 
show wear perhaps less than any other kind of covering of simi- 
lar cost and would give the low tone of color proper for a studio. 
For seats wooden benches along the walls, with cushions har- 
monizing in color with the color of the walls, would answer. 
One of the most important considerations in regard to a studio is 
the light. A north light, of course, is most desirable, being most 
uniform. There should be a careful arrangement of shades, 
which can be regulated so that all day there may be sufficient 
light for painting without glare. You are quite right in not 
wishing your studio to be “filled up,” for the first element of 
beauty in a room—a sense of space—would thus be lost. If you 
observe the rule to put nothing into it that is not beautiful (which 
does not mean costly), and nothing that is not necessary, you will 
succeed without crowding it, in making it attractive. 





THE USE OF PHOTOGRAPHY BY ARTISTS. 


Sir: After reading the articles in your magazine 
about illustrating, and other notices where you speak of artists 
making use of photography, as in your answer to M. L. H., I 
would like to ask if such artists as [we think it proper to omit the 
names mentioned here by our correspondent.—£d. A. A.] make 
use of photography ? I ask not from curiosity, but to find out if 
J can—if it is best to take up the study of photography or to let it 
alone? Do all artists use it ? Is it possible to compete with those 
who do? I hear of this one and that one who use it, but if you 
ask them about it, they appear to feel insulted. If I could only 
find out if the best painters did or did not use it, I should know 
what to do. I have no time or money to spare ; but if they all 
use it 1 shall try to learn it some way. I know a few artists who 
make very good sketches who, I am positive, do not use it, but 
they cannot make pictures. I also know artists who paint fine 
pictures which bring thousands of dollars who, every one says, 
‘‘use photography.” If it is true, why is this deception? As I 
am a young artist, trying to learn, I hope you will give me the 
explanation, which I cannot get from any one else. 

BENJAMIN Poor, Boston. 


To answer your question fully would be only to repeat what 
was published in The Art Amateur last November in answer to 
‘*M. L. H.’? We may say once more, however, that photogra- 
phy is used to a considerable extent by many artists of undoubted 
ability. Almost all decorative artists use it in various ways: in 
enlarging or reducing sketches and studies to fit the spaces which 
they are to decorate, and also to preserve a pose, an arrange- 
ment of drapery, of flowers, etc. Many artists of the highest 
standing so use photography, not to take the place of studies and 
sketches, but to help them out. For instance, a model may be 
posed for a certain figure and photographed ; but the photograph 
will not give the exact movement required. A slight sketch by 
the artist will supply the means to correct it. Or, again, the 
artist may make his study from the model, but may be unable to 
afford time to finish it in complete light and shade. The photo- 
graph will supply what his study lacks. Many good landscape 
painters also use photography in a similar way, especially since 
the instantaneous method has come into general use. They ob- 
tain in an instant most valuable memoranda of passing cloud 
effects, of complicated foliage and many other things of which it 
would be difficult to make pencil or color notes. However, it 
must be borne in mind that the roughest sketches are often more 
valuable than photographs, because they preserve only what is 
needed, and because they naturally give some indication of what 
is felt at the time to be the proper sort of handling to render com- 
pletely the effect that is being sketched. For those reasons, no 
artist can depend wholly, or very much, on photography ; while a 
great many, satisfied to remember what they cannot jot down or 
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study, do not use itatall. No artist, though, should feel offended 
at being asked if he makes use of photography, unless the question 
is put in such a form as to be equivalent to a hint that he could 
not get on without it. To sum up, photography is very useful as 
an auxiliary, especially to landscape artists and to decorators ; but 
it cannot be used to much advantage without a good knowledge 
of drawing and painting. The portrait painter can depend upon 
it so little that he should be considered entitled to whatever service 
he may derive from it. This does not mean, of course, that he 
may paint over an e photograph and offer the result as a 
portrait executed by his hand. Such a man is no artist at all. 





HINTS FOR AN ART CLUB. 
M. L. A., Marshall, Mo.—Nothing could be more 


worthless than copies of the old masters in which neither the 
technique nor the coloring can be satisfactorily reproduced. Far 
better than such copies are the Braun photographs ; these re- 
produce the values of the originals, and are of an agreeable brown 
tone, with nothing of the harshness which is so distinctive of 
photographs in general, and which is one of the causes of the dis- 
favor with which photography has been hitherto regarded from a 
decorative point of view. So excellent are the Braun photographs, 
that in some of the great museums of Europe screens of them 
have been set up to supply picturesthat are lacking. Photographs 
of celebrated paintings, such as the Rembrandts owned by Mr. 
H. O. Havemeyer, equal to those by Braun have, it is true, been 
made by Mr. Kurtz, in New York, but being for private orders, 
they are, unfortunately, not for sale. With a collection of such 
photographs and a few plaster casts of masterpieces in sculpture 
(which should be painted to do away with the cold effect), you 
have a good beginning for your art club. You should by all 
means take a few first-class art publications: the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, a monthly, L’Art, a semi-monthly publication, both 
French, and The Portfolio, The Artist and Cassell’s Magazine 
of Art, English monthlies, can all be recommended. With re- 
gard to the formation of your art club and the manner of con- 
ductigg it, this should present no great difficulty. A small 
initiation fee and weekly dues will, of coufse, be necessary. In 
the matter of officers an energetic member for secretary, who will 
also act as treasurer, will be all that the actual business interests 
of a small association require. Meetings should be held at least 
once a week and as much oftener as is desired. For a working 
art club three, or at most four evenings a week would be sufficient, 
and the work done by the members during the rest of the time 
should, by all means, be presented for general inspection and 
discussion at these meetings. Such discussion and criticism go 
far toward correcting errors and encouraging renewed persever- 
ance. A good plan, which is in practice in most working art 
clubs, is to give out a subject for illustration by the members, 
the subject usually consisting of.a single word, as ‘‘ joy,” ‘‘ de- 
spair,” ‘‘ darkness,” or whatever it may be. These subjects the 
members should work out by themselves, giving each his or her 
idea of it pictorially. The various compositions should be exhibited 
together. These competitions frequently bring out some beau- 
tiful ideas, The student is taught to tell what he or she thinks, 
and the first step in the practical development of invention 
is thus made. 





OIL PAINTING QUERIES. 


Mrs. T. TREAT, Le Mars, Ia.—(1) In oil painting 
some colors dry in more quickly than others, chiefly because they 
are of necessity more thinly used. This is of no consequence and 
may be corrected in the finishing up, by glazing with some suit- 
able transparent color. (2) We could not have recommended a 
coat of white before beginning to paint, except, perhaps, for some 
special reason that might have made it expedient in a particular 
case. Itis advisable for beginners always to use a canvas that 
has been at least half primed with paint. It adds to the difficul- 
ties tv use an absorbent canvas, because the colors sink away so 
much on this that the labor is greatly increased. Canvas is general- 
ly bought ready primed for use, an agreeable gray shade being 
most common. (3) It would take up too much space to enter 
fully into such explanations as you require ; we would advise 
you to buy a handbook on the subject such as is published by 
Henry Leidel in Fourth Avenue and Twenty-fourth Street. Ask for 
‘* Landscape Painting in Oils.’’ Such a manual will give you in- 
formation not only in regard to the colors to be used, but also as 
to how to apply them. We may remind you, however, that the 
articles and schemes of color published from time to time in The 
Art Amateur give more varied and complete information on the 
subject than it is possible to compile within the limits of any 
handbook. 


PELLA, Boston.—In painting raspberries in oils the 
colors needed are vermilion, Indian red, crimson lake and, for 
half-ripe ones, a little light cadmium and light green. More or less 
white must be mixed with the colors to give the grayish red tone 
of the fruit. The manipulation is tedious, as each little rounded 
division on the surface must be well defined, regular and have its 
own light and shade. Also, the skilful rendering of the cup, or 
concavity formed by its adherence to the stem, is a matter of no 
small moment. A favorite mode of representing raspberries is to 
place them in a cabbage or lettuce leaf. If possible, introduce 
some that are still on their stems, with the leaves, as they will add 
greatly to the effect and the interest of the picture. 





PHOTOGRAPH PAINTING. 


SUBSCRIBER, Brooklyn.—For painting photographs, 
water-colors, on account of their transparency, are to be pre- 
ferred to oils. The opaque covering of the oil paint soon ob- 
scures the features underneath, rendering necessary a second copy 
of the photograph as a guide while working. If oils are used 
the photograph must first be sized. Melt some size in a clean 
vessel over a slow fire. When liquid, strain it and immerse the 
photograph to be colored in it. When thoroughly saturated, re- 
move the photograph, dry it, and mount it on cardboard. If al- 
ready mounted, you can easily float it off by soaking it in clear 
water. Sometimes a tittle alum dissolved in water is added to 
the size ; this helps to harden the surface for painting on. In 
painting use any kind of megilp recognized as a vehicle for oil 
paints. If you wish to paint thinly add a little turpentine. 


L. M. B., Colorado Springs.—General directions for 
coloring photographs were given in The Art Amateur of March, 
1882, The subject is further treated of in The Art Amateur 
of October, 1883. 





PAINTING A SATIN FAN. 


Sir: Will ron please .tell how to paint pale yellow 
satin fans, whether in oil painting or water-colors, and if on the 
glossy side ? I began one in water-colors onthe satin side and it 
wrinkled. M. B., E. Berkshire, Vt. 


Water-color is the best medium. Oils are sometimes used, but 
unless applied thinly and with great care they are liable to spread 
and also to stick when the fan is closed. It will be necessary to use 
more or less Chinese white, according to the color of the material 
of the fan, in order to obtain sufficient body. method is to 
paint the entire design first in Chinese white, and when this ground 
is dry, float the transparent colors over it, taking great care not to 


work up the white beneath. Another plan, which is certainly 
preferable when working on pale tints, is to put in the shadows 
with transparent color, and heighten the lights only with white 
With regard to the satin wrinkling, you probably used your color 
too wet and did not properly stretch the fan, whether mounted or 
unmounted, before beginning to paint. There is an illustration, 
with directions for stretching, on page 24 in the June number of 
1889, of The Art Amateur, which might help you in the matter. 
It includes a very pretty and suitable design, which we might 
republish full size if there were sufficient demand for it. 





THE ** EXTRA" ORCHID STUDY. 


IN response to many requests we give below a scheme 
of treatment for the sumptuous color study of orchids, which, 
until the supply is exha ‘sted, we shall continue to give to every 
person sending $4, the full price of a year’s subscription to The 
Art Amateur, directly to the publisher. 

[Any one—old or new subscriber—who may have sent us $4 in 
full for 1890 and has not yet had this charming plate will receive 
it on sending his or her name and address. Persons whose names 
have been sent in clubs—and, consequently, at the reduced rates 
are not entitled to it ; nor are those who have subscribed through 
dealers, and from whom, in consequence, the full subscription 
price to The Art Amateur has not been received by the publisher. 
This fine orchid study, we may add, is the only one we have ever 
given that has not been prepared especially for the magazine. It 
was issued by Messrs. Tuck (who advertise it at $1.25) and, in 
recognition of its great beauty, we bought the present edition as 
a special gift for all subscribers for 1890 who should send the full 
price of their subscriptions direct to the publisher. ] 

For decorative studies, for which this group is excellent, 
a simple palette is always best. The colors should never be 
worked together more than is necessary to gain the desired effect. 
Fresh, crisp work, without undue elaboration, should be aimed at, 
To attempt high finish means both loss of time and of brilliancy, 




















THE “EXTRA” ORCHID STUDY. 


For the mauve flowers mix three tints, using white, Antwerp 
blue and crimson lake ; for the middle tint let the shade incline to 
blue ; the light tints must be very pink and the darkest almost red. 
In any case very little of the Antwerp blue will be needed since it 
is a very strong color. We know of no combination that will give 
a clearer or more delicate variety of mauve shades than this. 
For the brilliant patches of reddish purple on the lip of the flower, 
after the general tint is laid on, add patches of pure crimson lake. 
For the shadows in the heart of the flower mix ivory black and 
lemon yellow, with a touch of raw umber. Paint the shadows on 
the white fringed lip with a mixture of raw umber, cobalt and 
white, then load the white on with unsparing hand, raising it a 
little in crisp touches here and there on the edges. Soften it into 
the shadows just enough to avoid hardness. For every part of 
the painting it will be advisable to block in the shadows first and 
afterward load on the lights, blending the tints last of all without 
getting them mixed up. A flower can be finished at one sitting 
without difficulty. It may, however, be retouched, if necessary, 
either when dry or while still tacky. For the yellow variety of 
orchids use lemon yellow and ivory black for the shadows, pale 
lemon yellow and light cadmium for the light shades. The mark- 
ings on the petals are put in with raw Sienna and burnt Sienna. 
Lemon yellow, and cadmium are among the more expensive colors, 
but, although not equal to them in purity of tone, pale lemon 
chrome and light chrome can be substituted for them. Pale 
lemon chrome can also be used for mixing with black for the 
shadow color. For the yellowish tones here and there discern- 
ible on the mauve flowers a little aureolin, which is a beautiful 
transparent yellow, should be dragged over the other color while 
slightly tacky. 

For the foliage mix emerald green with lemon chrome and raw 
Sienna. Add a little white for the lightest parts, and touch up 
the shadows with burnt Sienna. A very good vehicle for keeping 
the colors brilliant and causing them to dry quickly is a mixture 
of turpentine, prepared linseed oil and copal varnish, a rather 
larger proportion of this than of the other two ingredients ; very 
little, however, of any medium should be used. These directions 
apply to painting on ordinary canvas, prepared wood, lincrusta 
and other solid materials. For painting on satin or silk the colors 
must not be loaded on, but thinned with turpentine only, in order 
to prevent them from spreading. 

FOR WATER-COLORS the same shades may be employed as those 
mentioned for oils, only the pure paper must be made to do duty 
for the high lights, unless Chinese white be used, which, it is to 
be borne in mind, is not indispensable. If, however, it is brought 
into reqtisition for the high lights, a little of it must also be mixed 
with the paler shades of color or the work will look patchy. 

For painting in water-colors on silk, satin or bolting cloth 
Chinese white should by all means be used ; it not only in such a 
case adds greatly to the general effect, but also helps to prevent 
the colors from spreading. 





The design can be used in its entirety, or it can be easily divided 
into sections and adapted for various decorative trifles. 





‘CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


SIR: (1) What are the colors and other articles for 
china painting indispensable to a beginner, and what would be 
their probable prices ? (2) Which is the best kiln for firing china, 
and what would it cost ? (3) What is the best book on china 
painting for a beginner, and what would it cost ? 

Mrs. C. R., Monticello, Ill. 


(1) The following is a list of Lacroix colors serviceable for a 
beginner, with their prices: Capucine red, 16 cents; Pompadour 
or Japan rose, 28 cents; orange red, 16 cents; carmine No. 1, 
16 cents ; purple No. 2, 34 cents ; mixing yellow, 13 cents; ivory 
yellow, 16 cents ; azure sky blue, 16 cents; ultramarine blue, 22 
cents ; rich deep blue, 16 cents; yellow brown, 16 cents ; deep 
red brown, 16 cents; sepia, 16 cents; dark brown, 16 cents; 
neutral gray, 16 cents; ivory black, 13 cents; apple green, 13 
cents; deep blue green, 22 cents ; brown green No. 6, 16 cents; 
dark green No. 7, 16 cents; violet of iron, 16 cents; celadon, 
16 cents ; flux, 13 cents ; asmall bottle of fat oil of turpentine and 
another of tinting oil, from 15 to 25 cents each; a steel palette 
knife, about 25 cents ; five or six brushes of assorted sizes—round, 
flat and camel’s-hair—from 8 to 12 cents each ; a flat camel’s-hair 
brush for tinting, from 15 to 20 cents, according to the size (half 
an inch for small work, and at least an inch broad for going over 
an ordinary sized plate) ; one or two stipplers from 10 to 25 cents 
each, and two or three tracers at about 3cents each. (2) There 
are many excellent kilns advertised in our columns. By writing 
to the makers of these you can obtain such information as will 
enable you to make an intelligent decision as to which among 
them is best calculated to meet your requirements. (3) Among 
the many handbooks published on the subject, Louise McLaugh- 
lin’s ‘‘ China Painting” (price $1) is as» useful as any for a 
beginner. The articles on the subject so frequently published in 
The Art Amateur, however, will be found to contain much more 
information than could possibly be comprised within the limits of 
a handbook, besides which directions for painting particular 
designs are also frequently given, which is more practically 
instructive than mere general information could possibly be. 


SIR: I should like to know why Lacroix china colors 
should fire off in a second firing. Several members of our club 
have lately had that experience, though in each case the color 
used was ‘‘deep red brown.” After the first firing the tint 
appeared all right, and did not rub in working over it with gold ; 
after the gold was fired almost all of the color could be washed 
off with water or turpentine. M. E. R., Minneapolis, Minn, 

Your color perhaps was too dry or thick when squeezed from 
the tube. In such a case it is obvious that the vehicle intended 
to convey the pigment to the china in firing and cause it to adhere 
to it has decreased in body, It is then necessary to use a little oil 
to thin it, or oil and turpentine, as your judgment may suggest. 
Should turpentine only be used for the purpose of thinning and 
moistening a color when dry, you dilute instead of strengthening 
the properties needed. If red brown or any other color is taken 
for ¢inting, rather less than one-third flux should be added to it, 
as well as tinting oil, and a very little turpentine. It ismore than 
likely that the small amount of body left in the color caused it to 
adhere slightly in the first firing ; but being only on the surface, 
as it were, and not thoroughly fused with the china, the second 
firing dried out the vehicle only partially burnt in, and then there 
was nothing to prevent the color rubbing off, as you say it did. 
Although a fair quantity of oil, as a vehicle, is necessary to ensure 
successful firing, care must be taken not to use too much of it, for 
in that case the color will blister and your work will be ruined. 


B. C. P.—We think you have not carefully considered 
the instructions given, for they are perfectly clear. The para- 
graph beginning, ‘‘ When you have repeated this treatment on 
every piece,” answers in effect a// your questions. The principal 
advantage in putting on the dark shade in the way described lies 
in the entire control it gives for working around the design. If 
you scraped away the ground color in some places and not in 
others it is obvious that the flowers would not look the same 
when finished, as the green tint forms the halftone between the 
sepia shadows and the opaque lights. Of course the stalks must 
receive the same treatment as the rest of the design. You can, if 
you prefer it, use Lacroix’s white enamel instead of Dresden 
relief. The latter gives a dull finish; the former will glaze like 
the other colors used, and it is easier to manage. 


W. H.S., Passaic, N. J—The most economical way 
to learn how to decorate china would be to attend an art school 
where china painting is included among the studies. The school 
of the Misses Osgood, in the Domestic Building, Broadway 
and Fourteenth Street, is excellent, and certainly no better in- 
structor could be found than Mrs. Goodyear, that talented Bos- 
ton artist, who has classes now at the Society of Decorative Art 
rooms. We understand that good instruction in china painting 
is to be had at the New York Institute for Artist-Artisans, 140 
West Twenty-third Street. The terms there for daily instruction, 
with the privilege of working all day, are $5 per week, $12 per 
month or $25 per four months, payable in advance, 


Mrs. H. C. B., San Francisco, Cal.—(1) All water- 
colors may be used for grounding. (2) Nothing better could be 
used for drying the colors in china painting than an alcohol 
lamp, as it gives a flame entirely free from smoke. (3) The 
flowers you mention were meant to be outlined, only, in blue. 
(4) All the Mott colors can be used for grounding as well as for 
painting. 

R. N. McE., Pittsburg, Pa.—You wiil find the can- 
delabra in question at almost any of the shops advertising china 
for decoration. Those especially referred to in our notes were 
seen at Wynne’s, 65 East Thirteenth Street, New York. The 
prices varied from $2 to $12, according to size and design, 





DECORATED CHINA, 
MADAM H., Washington, D. C.—If you wish to buy 


your china already decorated choose a complete short dinner ser- 
vice, which, with a few trifling additions, includes all that you will 
require for every meal in the day. These can be had at all 
prices, according to the quality of the china and the style of dec- 
oration. For a party of six the following articles will be necessa- 
ry : three dozen plates of three different sizes, one dozen of each ; 
one dozen vegetable plates, six or eight soup plates, the same 
number each of butter and fruit plates, six meat dishes of assorted 
sizes, one fish dish, about six fruit dishes, a few small fancy dishes 
for candies, olives, etc., a soup-tureen, two sauce tureens, two veg- 
etable dishes, and a salad-bowl and salad plates. A pretty bowl 
or vase for holding flowers, to stand in the centre of the table, is 
a dainty addition. Besides the above you will need breakfast, tea, 
coffee and after-dinner coffee-cups and saucers, and oatmeal 
plates. Two sugar-bowls a large and a small one, two milk jugs 
and a cream-ewer, a large and a small teapot, a coffee-pot and a 
chocolate-pot will also be required. Little fancy covered dishes 
for butter, crackers, cakes, ice, preserves, etc., are made in great 
variety and are necessities for a well-appointed table. It would 


be difficult to give even an approximate price for the whole of the 
articles mentioned, seeing how wide a range of choice there is 
in them both as regards quality and design, 
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"WAX FOR MODELLING. 
«EATS. Trenton, N. J-—-Besswax in itself will not do 
- dealers in materials, is made in the aa op feral 3 


in powder, i to color it. When perfectly mixed the wax is 
turned out on a slab to cool. There are, however, many other 
methods for its preparation. Mr. H. K. Brown combines 1 pound 
of yellow beeswax, 2 ounces Venetian turpentine, 2 ounces Bur- 
gundy pitch, 3 Ounces corn-starch, 34 ounce sweet oil and 11¢ 
ounce Venetian red, dry. The wax, turpentine and pitch are 
melted together, and the color, corn-starch and oil well stirred in, 
of the oil being used to smear some platters in which to run 
the cakes and prevent the wax from adhering. Stir the mixture 
while pouring it into the plates, and allow it to become entirely 
cold before using. It should also be worked with the hands when 
required for use, to prevent any of the oil remaining on the sur- 
face. Another preparation is made of 1 pound beeswax, 3 ounces 
Burgundy pitch, 44 ounce lard, and potato flour enough to pre- 
vent stickiness. An excellent recipe for fine modelling wax is the 
following : 5 ounces yellow wax, 4g ounce alkanet root and 10 
ounces spirits of turpentine, the alkanet being steeped in the tur- 
pentine for 10 minutes in an earthenware dish, the turpentine 
then squeezed through a cloth, and the wax left in it for twenty- 
four hours to dissolve, being occasionally stirred with a spatula. 
The best wax we know of is Seedaanh aller the recipe of Mr. 
Charles Osborne, as follows: 1 pound yellow beeswax, 1 ounce 
Venice turpentine, 1 ounce Burgundy pitch, 1 ounce white lead, 
1 ounce yellow ochre, dry powder, 1 ounce powdered corn-starch, 
i ounce tallow. A small quantity of lamp-black or vermilion 
=a used, or such colors as are desired. A perfect mixture, 
with heat as described in the previous recipes, is necessary, and 
if the compound comes out too hard, a little more Burgundy 
pitch and tallow may be used to soften it. 





PEN DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATING. 
Str: In the February number of The Art Ama- 


teur there is an illustration of Mr. Hitchcock’s ‘Studio from 
the Dining-room.” It is called a pen sketch. How is the gray 
effect given around the door leading to the studio? Will Mr. 
Knaufft tell us something about this effect, which certainly looks 
very unlike the usual pen-and-ink drawings? I take a great in- 
terest in the papers upon pen-and-ink illustration which have been 
published in The Art Amateur. They have helped me very much 
indeed ; before I had the opportunity to study them I had not 
been able to dispose of my designs ; since then I have been suc- 
cessful with quite a number, but I feel most proud of those taken 
by The Art Amateur, as I am sure they must be worthy. 
C. A. M. 


The illustration to which you refer was made originally in pen 
and ink, but it is reproduced by the ‘‘ Kurtz” half-tone process, 
which is an improvement on the Meisenbach process of fac-simile 
reproduction. Neither that plate nor any other of the plates 
illustrating the article is made by photo-engraving. 





WATER-COLOR PAINTING QUERIES. 


A SUBSCRIBER.——Varnish is never used for ordinary 
water-color painting on paper. Sometimes, however, those who 
do not paint in oils, or who object to the odor, employ water-col- 
ors for ornamenting plaques or articles made of wood. In this 


Gas o carom tte the work, spirit varnish, such 
as mastic or pale may be applied but care must be used in 
pits esgic geifts aie urb the color beneath. 


M., Sharon, Pa., writes: “ Please giv e a list of water- 
colors needed by an amateur.” It would have been well if you 
had stated whether the amateur wants them for landscape, flow- 
er or figure painting. The following, however, in any case 
will be a selection : Antwerp blue, indigo, cobalt blue, lem- 
on yellow, Indian yellow, pale cadmium, orange cadmium, gam- 
boge, yellow ochre, raw Sienna, raw umber, burnt Sienna, Van- 
dyck brown, brown madder, rose madder, crimson lake, scarlet 
vermilion, Venetian red, emerald green, terre verte, viridian, 
neutral tint and ivory black. Warm sepia isa very useful color, 
but has the disadvantage of staining the paper in a manner diffi- 
cult for an inexperienced hand tocorrect. With the above colors 
any conceivable effect may be gained by properly combining 
them. A simple palette is always the best. 


A. N. A., Everett, Mass.—(1) Gouache colors are 
water-colors to which body is given by mixing them with Chinese 
white, Indian red or other opaque pigment. Some colors in 
gouache come already prepared. In mixing the colors it must be 
remembered that Chinese white lightens them somewhat. (2) 
Designs for wall-paper, to insure their acceptance by manufactur- 
ers, must conform with the requirements of the latter. It is pos- 
sible that a design not executed strictly according to rule might be 
accepted from a very clever artist, and that it might be modified 
subsequently to suit the purpose of the manufacturer ; but it would 
be a doubtful experiment for a novice. No one ought to attempt 
such work without knowing the technical requirements of proced- 
ure. We hope soon to publish some practical articles on design- 
ing for wall-papers, carpets and oil-cloth. (3) It hasnot been de- 
cided when the regular Exhibition of the Painters in Pastel will 
take place. The Water-Color Exhibition is now open at the 
Academy of Design. 





USE OF THE PANTOGRAPH. 


N. H. F., Boston, Mass.—The following directions 
will instruct you how to use the pantograph: Secure the instru- 
ment by fastening the standard block on the lower left-hand 
corner of the board. Place the drawing-paper on the board to 
the right. Take the end of the bar which contains the pencil 
with the right hand ; place the pencil in the centre of the drawing- 
paper, fasten the copy under the delineator (steel point), letting 
the same rest in the centre. Commence sketching, using only 
the right hand at the fencz/, causing the steel point on the copy 
(which you watch) to trace all outlines in the copy, when the 
sketch will appear on the drawing-paper enlarged to the size in- 
dicated by the numbers on the instrument in which are placed the 
thumb-screws. All working of the instrument must be done at 
the end of the long bar exclusively. Pearl’s Art Verifier is an im- 

rovement, and can be employed in drawing directly from objects 
in still-life or nature ; ; the ordinary pantograph is used only in 
drawing from flat copies. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


C., Boston.—AsS a general rule if we want to make 
a room look larger, the shades of co’or should become paler from 
the central objects to the walls ; and the converse is true. 


READER, Harlem.—Henry Leidel, of this city, has a 
special preparation for fixing pastels, which he calls ‘‘ Pastixative.” 
It is claimed that “‘ it does not change the colors in the least.’’ 
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Tuos. A. WiILMuRT & Son, 
** Vou press the FINE PICTURE 


54 E. THIRTEENTH STREET, 


Styles and 
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REPAIRING AND REGILDING 


FRAMES, 


NEW YORK. 


LANTHIER’S 
(jallery of Fine Arts NeW YORK 


22 EAST SIXTEENTH ST., 


One Door WEST af Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Rare specimens of exquisitely carved Jade, 


W. H. E., Eureka, Kan.—The flowers you refer to 
are semi-conventionalized and purely decorative in design, and as 
such are not intended for natural treatment. 


READER, Kensington.—You are misinformed. The 
pe ublication office of The Art Amateur is 23 Union Square, New 
ork, and the only proprietor is Montague Marks, of that city. 


M. M.—A suitable frame for the study of “ Pears,” 

ublished in the December number of The Art Amateur, would 

a gold moulding, about three inches deep, with a pearled filet 
inside. No mat is required. 


C. D. M.—We know of no better fixatif for charcoal 
sketches than Roget's. It is best used with an atomizer. 


E.F.P., Pueblo, Col.—If the rosettes are not too heavy 
back the plaster casts with coarse muslin and glue them to the ceil- 
ing. If too heavy, the ceiling must be chipped off and the ro- 
settes embedded in fresh plaster. 


W. M., Elgin.—We believe the gentleman you men- 
tion to be perfectly honest ; he has probably undertaken the en- 
terprise with insufficient capital. 


E. M. T., N. Attleboro’, Mass.—(1) The lady you 
name is one of two very clever sisters who reside in London. One 
makes a specialty of painting animals, the other, flowers. Al- 
though quite young, they have already acquired excellent reputa- 
tions, They have exhibited, we believe, at the water-color societies 
in London. 


HEATH, Trenton, N. J.—A drop of glycerine added 
to the water-color is said to be effective in preventing the latter 
from cracking and peeling off the satin. A drop of mucilage pre- 
pared by boiling quince-seeds is also recommended for the same 
purpose. 

W. M., Elgin.—(1) For etching on brass use a dilute 
solution of nitric acid. (2) Copper plates for photo-engraving 
may be obtained of Fuchs & Lang, New York City, or of any en- 
graved card plate maker. The cost of steel-facing a small copper 
plate would be very slight. It is impossible to give the exact 
price. (3) A photogravure is an engraved copper plate. 


W. M., Elgin.—(1) It is hardly practicable for a nov- 
ice to attempt to prepare the solutions for making the Pizzeghelli 
paper. It is best to purchase it of the dealer. (2) The silver 
paper sometimes used by artists for making drawings on is the 
same as that used for other purposes. It is best, however, to use 
plain salted and sensitized paper. The picture is printed on the 
paper from a negative. It is then fixed, without toning, in 
a solution of hyposulphite of soda, and washed. When dry the 
desired lines are traced in with India ink and the rest of the image 
is bleached out by immersing the print in a weak solution of bichlo- 
ride of mercury,which destroys the silver image, but leaves the 
India ink lines unaffected. 


F. M. A., New Britain.—-The cream art satin, some- 
times known as Roman satin sheeting, may be obtained at any of 
the best dry-goods houses, such as Arnold, Constable & Co., 
James McCreery & Co., or from ‘‘ The Associated Artists.” The 
addresses of these firms will be found in our advertising columns. 
The china ribbon is also likely to be found at the two first-named 
places, or at James B. Shepherd’s, 927 Broadway, New York. If 
you cannot yourself enlarge the design by scale or with a panto- 
graph, you can probably get it done at any good shop where mate- 
rials for embroidery and stamped patterns are sold. We would 
advise you to have the frame made at a good upholsterers. Send 
a sketch of the illustration as a guide, giving the exact dimensions 
for the frame, and ask for an estimate. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 Fifth Ave. (Madison Square), 





IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 


OIL PAINTINGS 


by European Artists of the First Rank. 


Water-Color Drawings, 


by Leaders in this Walk of Art. 





For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for catalogue. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT ano IMPORTER OF 


Modern Paintings, 


315 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


(Corner 32d Street.) 





New York office of the largest and most important 
Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Rur Larritre AND 11 Rue Lepeccerier. 
Geo. F. OF, 
FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, 
(8th Street), near Broadway New York. 
Works of Art Framed with Artistic Judgment, 


FRAMES AND PICTURES. 


WILLIAM LEVIN, 
37 Dey Street, New York. 











Pictures framed to order in ond taste. Paintings 
restored and varnished. Regilding—one- 
f up-town prices. 


WOODS? { Row inset .. 
Price yn List ot F ca dmny a iis oy, Dopplies. % 


achinery .* 
LITTLE’S TOOL ST ORE, sp 59 Fulton St., N. Y. 


WOOD CARVING TOOLS. 


The celebrated S. J. ADDIS make are the best 
inthe world. Send for illustrated price list free. 


J. J. WATROUS, 213 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
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NEATLY DONE. 


With this camera you can make a sketch 
direct from any photograph and your 
drawing will not be reversed. By express, 
co. Send photograph and 50 cents for 

ple drawing on crayon paper, life size 
C. R. JENNE, Artist, Fort Wayne, Ind. 











bust. 


Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 


966 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


ORTGIES & CO, 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 
paintings, statuary, books, and other art work. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
ART AUCTION ROOMS, 


For the sale of 
PAINTINGS, BRIC-A-BRAC, RUGS, ETC., 
240 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


C. F. Wermors. Prop’r. | J. H. Draper, Auctioneer. 








Crystal and Agate may also be seen, together 
with Old English and Colonial Furniture and 
Silver, as well as Paintings by Old and Mod- 
ern Masters, Tapestries and Bric-a-Brac gen- 
erally, all at prices that will repay critical 
examination. 


FRAMES AND PICTURES, Engravings, 
Etchings, Olegraphs, etc., of su- 
perior quality, and at lower prices than elsewhere. A 
good assortment being always on exhibition and sale. 


M. H. HARTMANN, 
817 Broadway, New York. 
(Artists’ Materials also.) 








These Cameras reflect directly 

from Photographs, Designs, 

etc., on Crayon aoe, Canvas, 

any size, wheresketched in 

fectly. For Portrait Artists, 
etc. Copy not reversed. Alsoa Magic Lantern, 4-inch 
Condensing and 3 Projecting Lenses. Lamp, etc. 
8-foot picture. Regular slides used. Prices low. Send 
<=. Mrs. Carriz Lounsrury, Albany, N. 


D. B. BUTLER, 
PICTURE FRAMES, 


Paintings and the LATEST Etchings, En- 
gravings and Photogravures on sale. 
Near 28th St., 338 FOURTH AVE.,N. Y. 
Paintings Cleaned, Varnished, Hung or 
Packed and Shipped. 








H. O. WATSON, 


218 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


OF THE DIFFERENT PERIODs. 


OBJECTS OF ART. 


OLD SILVER, EMBROIDERIES, 
TAPESTRIES, Etc. 
Representing 


Shreve, Crump & Low Co., 
218 sth Ave., New York. 





Joun Cuapwick & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Antiaue ()puecrs oF A rr, 


Bric-A-Brac, 
Antique Spanish Embroideries, 
BROCADES, CABINETS, 
Hispano Moresco Placques, etc., 


No. 16 EAST 18th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 

















An Unrivalled Assortment of Remarque and 
Artists’ Proof 


Etchings & Engravings 


including the latest Paris and London publications. 
Artists’ Boxes in great variety for Painting in 
Oil, Water-Color and Pastel. 


FREE CATALOGUE 
Artists’ Materials. 
EDMANDS’ 


ART SUPPLY STORE, 


M A | LL 16 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ETCHING MATERIALS: 


Copper Plates, ba eee. Sole makers of “* Sands” 


hing Ground. 
JOHN SELL. LERS & SONS, 


17 Dey Street, New York. 


FITTED WITH FILMS. 


SS The Lilliput. 


~— = The Ideal Detective Camera 














Makes a picture 214 
inches square. 


LIGHT, COMPACT, 
EASILY HANDLED. 


The films are transparent and are manipulated the 
same as adry plate. Camera covered with hand-ome 
sole leather case, with sling strap. Outside measure, 

x4x6 inches, and contains six patent double holders, 
fitted with film kits. 


Camera complete with six pat. holders and kits. 
Films for 18 exposures. Non-Actinic Lamp. 
$25.00. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Photographic Instruments, Apparatus and Supplies, 
591 Broadway, New York, 








Supplement to The Art Amateur. 
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PLATE 827.— DECORATION FOR A PIANO FRONT. 


THE FULL SIZE DRAWING OF THE THIRD FIGURE IN THE COMPOSITION WILL BE GIVEN NEI XT MON 


(For directions for treatment, see page 88.) 
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